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The June Issue 


Since June is a time for 
gathering up the threads 
and taking account of stock, 
we are offering no elaborate 
projects for this month. 
But we are giving you 
several subjects to think 
about, plenty of attractive 
hand-work to make pleasant 
the last weeks of school, 
some ideas for entertaining 
the mothers of pupils this 
month, and some sugges- 
tions for the children to 
practice during vacation. 

In the first class is an 


exercise on the Visiting 


Teacher, written by one of 
them. This is one of the 
most important innovations 


that has been made in the 


school system in_ recent 
years and we have not yet 
begun to realize all its possi- 
bilities. The visiting teach- 
er, like the visiting nurse, 
promises to become indis- 
pensable in the community. 


We have heard a great deal 
about the Story Method 
applied to reading, but not 
so much about its use as a 
means of visualizing num- 
ber. A teacher who has 
used the method most suc- 


cessfully in New York City 


will tell us about it in June. 


If you must have a proj- 
ect for June, it might well 


take the form of entertaining our mothers. 
all think of ever so many pleasant ways of doing this, 
but you will be interested in the Mothers’ Party de- 
scribed by a Reading, Pennsylvania, teacher. 
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We can June issue. 


Costa, whose suggestions 
are so helpful to rural 
teachers, supplies a page 
of simple invitations that 
may serve for drawing and 
hand- work through the 
month. 


What more useful idea 
can we leave with our 
children through the sum- 
mer than thoughtfulness in 
fire prevention and safety 
first measures. Perhaps our 
efforts may prevent a few 
of the accidents that so 
often occur, even in the 
best regulated playgrounds 
or vacation camps. We 
are sure, at least, that the 
children will greatly enjoy 
the illustrated suggestions 
we shall offer and regard 
them as a pleasant diversion. 


The editor is often asked 
for suggestions on the best 
methods of teaching civics 
to children. The subject 
is a favorite one to-day 
and has been approached 
from a great variety of 
angles. We believe, however, 
that Marguerite Stockman 
Dickson has a fresh con- 
tribution to make to the 
discussions. Mrs Dickson, 
in behalf of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Bos- 
ton, has demonstrated the 
value of her ideas in the 
Boston schools, and will tell 
us about the results in the 


Her novel methods will be illustrated. 








Mr. De 


June isstil] thecircusmonth. The Puppet Theatre will 
help to make the best one your room has ever displayed. 
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LITTLE MEN 


By Louisa M. Atcotr 


School edition, published in February. 86 cents. 
Uniform with our school edition of ‘‘ Little Women.” 


FOOD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Dr. Maset T. WELLMAN 
Author of “‘ Food Study” 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


By MERRILL AND SPRAGUE 
Covering the new college-entrance requirement. $1.25 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


EDUCATION MOVES AH:AD 


By Evucene R. Suir 
Headmaster of the Beaver Country Day School 


An important book on the new movements in American 
Education. $2.00 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Marran A. DOGHERTY 
of the Boston Public Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create; to create book lovers. 
The mfssion of this book is to tell teachers how to do that. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KreKpatrick 


“Teaching: A Business” contains twenty-two chapters dealing 
with experiences of various teachers with whom the author 
had worked. $1.40. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


NERVE STRAIN 
is dangerous / 


It means lowered vitality and 
energy—depleted nerve force 
and mental exhaustion. At 
the first symptom of fatigue, 
try a teaspoonful of Hors- 


ford’s Acid Phosphate in a 


glass of cold water. 
Wonderfully re- 
freshing and invig- 
orating. Soothes 
tired nerves. Sup- 
plies nourishing 

hosphates to the 


ody. At all Druggists 
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The 
“GIANT” 


A “de luxe editicn” 
of the world famous 
“Chicago” Pencil 
Shar pener—shar pens 
the various sizes of 
pencils and crayons. 

A popular model of 
The“‘APSCO” LINE 
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What Every Teacher Knows 





Sharp pencils mean better work. The time 
consumed in sharpening pencils with a knife 
means disturbed scholars and interrupted work. 
A minute or two with any “APSCO” Pencil 
Sharpener and all the class has sharp pencils. 


Favorite **‘APSCO”’ Models 


“CHICAGO”—The famous Dollar Sharpener—slightly 
higher in the west. Does excellent work. 
“JUNIOR”’—4 higher type machine at a moderate 
price—automatic stop—takes various sizes. 

“DEX TER”—The aristocrat of all hand feed machine. 
Built for heavy duty in the schoolroom. 
“DANDY’’—The automatic feed machine that saves 

0 of pencil waste. 
and The “GIANT” shown above. 


Any Supply House will demonstrate the “APSCO” LINE. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. °°&, Washington st. 

















“The 
101 
Best 

Songs” 


America’s 
MostPopular 


OMPILED to meet the needs of 

the progressive music teacher in 
every school, the “‘1o1 Best Songs” 
contains a thoroughly representative 
collection of the best songs for school 
use and special occasions. Over 
7,000,000 copies have been sold. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots f. 0. b. Chicago 
$1.coperdoz. prepaid 
Less than 12, 10c 
each prepaid 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Book Division 
1201 Cable Building 


CHICAGO 
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It is but a short step from health and cleanliness to 
peace and good-will, ideas which we also like to em- 
phasize in May. In the latter effort you will find much to 
help you in a little book issued by the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, called ; 
“Through the Gateway.” In par- 
ticular, a little play, based on the 
following parable by John Ruskin, 
seems to us especially pertinent 
for a May Pageant: 


“T dreamed I was at a child’s 
May Day party, in which every 
means of entertainment had been 
provided for them, by a wise and 
kind host. It was in a stately 
house, with beautiful gardens 
attached to it; and the children 
had been set free in the rooms and 
gardens, with no care whatever 
but how to pass their afternoon 
rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, 
know much about what was to 
happen next day; and some of 
them, I thought, were a little 
frightened, because there was a 
chance of their being sent to a 
new school where there were 
examinations; but they kept the 
thoughts of that out of their 
heads as well as they could, and 
resolved to enjoy themselves. 

“The house, I said, was in a 
beautiful garden, and in the garden 
were all kinds of flowers; sweet 
grassy banks for rest; and smooth 
lawns for play; and pleasant 
streams and woods, and rocky 
places for climbing. And the chil- 
dren were happy for a little while, 
but presently they separated them- 
selves into little parties; and then 
each party declared it would have 
a piece of the garden for its own, 
and that none of the others should 
have anything to do with that 
piece. Next, they quarreled 
violently which pieces they would have; and at last the 
boys took up the thing, as boys should do, ‘practically’ 
and fought in the flower beds till there was hardly a 
flower left standing; then they trampled down each other’s 
bit of garden out of spite; and the girls cried till they 
could cry no more, and so they all lay down at last 


gift of hundreds of Mr. 


conservation. 





ROOSEVELT MEemorIAL Brap FOUNTAIN 
This fountain, by Bessie Potter Vonnoh, the 


admirers, will be placed by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies in the Roosevelt Bird 
Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, to commemorate Mr. 
Roosevelt’s love of birds and his work for their 


TALKING TOGETHER 


breathless in the ruin, and waited for the time when they 
were to be taken home in the evening.” 





A society has been formed in Washington whose avowed 
purpose is to win wider recogni- 
tion for the part of the teacher 
in American life. If it succeeds 
in doing this it will render the 
most signal service possible to 
the cause of education. The 
greatest weakness of our school 
system has always been the failure 
of the general public to regard 
teaching as a serious profession, 
worthy to absorb the entire life 
and energy of any man or woman. 
Clever men have used it as a 
stepping stone to otber professions; 
women have regarded it as a safe 
place in which to mark time while 
waiting for the real things of life 
to turn up. Opportunities for 
advancement or rewards for signal 
abilities and service have always 
been few, and even the few have 
carried far more glory than sub- 
stantial emoluments. Many a 
teacher to-day, who is widely 
known for originality and success- 
ful effort in a chosen subject, whose 
work is talked about, whose classes 
are visited by educators from far 
and wide, is compelled to live in 
one room, eat in a cafeteria, 
and stultify most of her artistic 
cravings if she is to save anything 
at all for vacations and enforced 
retirements. Does anyone doubt 
that a gracious life, lived in 
artistic surroundings that ensure 
some leisure and some privacy, 
has a stimulating and salutary 
effect on the brain and the emotions 
cf the professional worker? If 
so, we hope this society is going 
te convince him of his error. 


Roosevelt’s friends and 





“The Influence of the American Humane Education 
Society constantly spreads and its work grows, not because 
there is more cruelty or more neglect, but because people 
are gradually becoming aware of that finer sense of humanity 
and fair play,” declared Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president 
of the society, at the annual meeting. 
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Ada E. James 
Principal, School 53, Buffalo, New York. 


EADERS OF YOUTH! Could there be a more 
appropriate title for teachers? How significant is 
the word leader! It means foremost. A leader is 
not a lord or dictator, but one who directs, conducts, guides. 
He is one with his people, knowing their pulse and emotions, 
leading because of superior preparation, experience and 
ability, not driving through brute force. He who leads 
must keep the kinship of his people, never allowing the 
crowd to feel that he has become a human being of another 
class. Great leaders, like Lincoln, are careful to retain the 
simple attributes of their fellows, to keep a close touch and 
sympathy which spells an understanding of human nature. 
Leadership is a real thing. To be a leader is one of the 
greatest things on earth. Here one has a chance to give, 
to serve. And the glory of life is, after all, to love, not to 
be loved; to give, not to receive; to serve, not to be served. 
True leadership cannot be accomplished in a day, a 
week, or a month. It may take a lifetime. Was it not 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of whom a friend inquired about a 
picture executed near the end of the painter’s career, 
“How long has it taken you to paint this picture?” The 
reply came, “All my life.” 
So each of us who leads must strive on toward a high 
goal. It may take us a lifetime but even that is not too 
long with this aim in view. None of us can attain the 
perfect goal, for, in all the ages, we find only one Leader 
and Teacher who was without fault, without blemish. 
We must go on building, planning, striving; arriving is the 
end. Like Glad in “The Dawn of To-morrow,” “We ain’t 
none of us finished yet.” 
Life is an arena. Intense, ceaseless activity is the law 
of life. 


Mark the folling facts from the biographies of the world’s 
celebrities: 


The immortal Lincoln walked forty miles to borrow a 
book which he could not afford to buy. 

Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” in a world he could not 
see and then sold it for fifteen pounds. 

Euripides spent three days writing five lines and those 
lines have lived centuries since his language has ceased to 
be spoken. 

Sir Isaac Newton spent long hours on an intricate calcu- 
lation, and his papers having been destroyed by his dog 
Diamond, he cheerfully began to replace them. 

Napoleon waited for an appointment seven years after 
he had thoroughly prepared himself. 


These citations might be prolonged indefinitely. We 
wish only to show that difficulties call out great qualities 
and make leadership possible. If there were no difficulties, 
there would be no success. The spark in the flint would 
sleep forever but for friction; fire in man would never blaze 
out but for antagonism. 

No age of human history has had greater need for high 
leadership than ours—leadership which is sound to the 
core, pure as the sea. 

What is a leader? He is the most thoroughly human 
person in sight. He may not have conspicuous talent nor 
high genius, but he must go before and keep in advance of 
the crowd without detaching himself from the group. 
He must have the power to enable others to see what he 
sees, to feel what he feels, to desire what he desires. A 
leader must be genuine—his own true self, not an imitation 
of some other, be that other ever so successful 


In light, in darkness, too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that, and your own self, be true. 


Every teacher of any class is on the highway to leader- 
ship. 

What attributes must a teacher possess that she may be 
trusted to lead safely her flock? 

We have been trained not solely that we may be equipped 
to earn a living—though self-help is the first axiom of self- 
respect—but that we may contribute to the comfort and 
well-being of little children; that we may make their lives 
wiser, more competent, braver, purer, stronger, for this is 
the only worthy goal of teaching. We are trained to give 
EXPERT service; in short, to be leaders. 

We are handling human tools—sentient human beings 
like ourselves. Children are sensitive, difficult, capable 
of splendid accomplishment if skillfully handled but blunt 
and ineffective in unskilled hands. 

The leader must get a conception of what a child is. 
We find him in the beginning running alone and naked in 
the primeval forests, without knowledge of community life, 
family life, or even human speech. But he has a marvelous 
organization of nerve centers and co-ordinated control which 
has enabled him to store his brain cells with the wisdom of 
the ages. He has learned to analyze, to reason, step by 
step. To-day he may fly in the air; he may work at will 
beneath the ocean; he may listen to voices thousands of 
miles distant; he may predict with accuracy the movements 
of heavenly bodies. What the age has thus accomplished 
through the centuries, each man is privileged to accomplish 
in a lifetime. For he is born into the world with empty 
brain cells and with little nerve control, but he is endowed 
with hereditary capacity which will enable him to develop 
his faculties to a degree limited only by the determined 
purpose of his ambition. It is placed upon us as leaders 
to develop the best in eacb child who comes under our 
care. We must reveal to each individual his own un- 
developed strength. 

The responsibility of being a leader of a group of children 
is so great and the opportunities for vital helpfulness are 
so many that the task of leadership is one that is worthy of 
the finest, most fully equipped person. 

There are many qualities which a leader must have. 
A sincere interest in children and a desire to advance their 
welfare is absolutely indispensable if a person wishes to be 
a leader. She (or he) must have a large measure of sym- 
pathy and understanding. The more she has the better. 
A leader must be “game,” willing to undertake things 
whether they are hard or easy, willing to forget herself in 
her efforts, full of faith that she will be enabled to accomplish 
what she sets out to do. 

She must be steadfast in her purpose, a woman who is 
faithful and conscientious in the discharge of her work, 
one who will persist in the face of whatever difficulties may 
arise. 

The power of analysis is greatly to be desired. It will 
help a leader to find what mistakes she has made in the 
past so that she will not repeat in the future. It will help 
her to form the habit of looking ahead in her work. It will 
show her how to relate things logically and well. She will 
be able to size up her children, to help them where help is 
needed. As time goes on and the leader passes through a 
variety of experiences with her pupils, she will find her 
vision increasing, her sense of proportion deepening until 
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she possesses a power of discernment that at first she would 
not have thought credible. 

Patience ranks with the essentials. A person who does 
not possess this virtue has no right to be a leader of youth. 

Tact stands well up on the list. It is based upon sym- 
pathy and understanding. It is one of the greatest aids 
that a leader can have. It springs from true consideration 
and unseflish thought. 

Self-control is always important. If a leader keeps 
himself well under control, he will always answer all 
questions quietly and considerately. 

A sense of humor will save many a day. Some writer 
has said that everyone should have a funny bone. A sense 
of humor saves a leader from nagging and preaching. It 
likewise saves ber from taking things too tragically. A 
sense of humor is the result of the knowledge of life, an 
analysis of situations and a desire to make the best of 
whatever comes. Like sympathy, it should increase with 
experience and understanding of life. Once a person has 
acquired the power to laugh, she will never again feel 
helpless in any situation. 

Have you ever conducted a play or pageant and had 
experiences similar to these? The audience has gathered; 
one of the important characters has been taken ill and 
cannot come; some of the stage properties are missing; 
the electric lights refuse to work; something goes wrong 
with the curtain. If the director can see fun in the whole 
unmanageable situation, the tension gives way and she is 
a leader. 

No person can lead without initiative. We believe the 
reason so many people cannot lead, is that they do not 
have clearly in mind what must be done or how to do it. 
Some might-be-good leaders fall back owing to shyness or 
self-depreciation. Modern psychology would say these 
people have an inferior complex. Have a desire, then lead, 
for a desire without action is futile. 

A leader must have a zest for life, enthusiasm and 
happiness. If a leader lacks these qualities, she should 
set about acquiring them. Cultivate the spirit for adven- 
ture. Embrace opportunities for self-expression. All con- 
tribute toward the desired end. 

A vital spiritual life, full of faith and power, is the secret 
of the leader’s greatest power. 

Some leaders fear that they will lose their power if 
they admit a mistake. It never hurts leadership to say 
frankly, “I don’t know,” or “I’ll look into that.” If a 
leader finds that he has taken a wrong course, he should 
admit the fault without hesitation. Mistakes are readily 
forgiven, but not meanness nor injustice. Fairness and 
justice are better qualities than infallibility. 

Let us make leadership an art. Let us make leadership 
stand for progress. Bring the “Follow me” spirit into the 
work. Put so much cheerful energy and vitality into the 
work that your spirit becomes contagious. You can’t put 
pupils “on their toes” by telling them that they ought to 
be there. Let us get there ourselves and show the way. 

Sometimes we wonder if we, as leaders of youth, do not 
after long years of drill, begin to pay too much attention 
to detail and lose the bigness of things toward which we 
first aimed. Let us possess a passionate desire for reality 
in ourselves.and in others. Side issues should be relegated 
to their proper places; matters of insignificance should 
disappear from the landscape. The things that really count 
—and they are surprisingly few when you sit down and 
count them—should bulk large. 

Let us look for the good in the children who come under 
our care. Ninety per cent of all people are good. The 
eminently successful Endicott Johnson Corporation runs 
on the basic proposition that ninety per cent of mankind 
is good and will make good if confidence is given. Coleridge 
said to Washington Allston, “ Never judge a work of art by 
its defects.” So let us, as true leaders, judge our students 
by their virtues rather than their faults. 

We, as Leaders of Youth, cannot seek for ease; that is the 
portion of children and weaklings. We must seek for 
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tasks, hard tasks, for the doing of which strength is needed, 
and in the doing of which, strength will come. And if, in 
the eyes of a critical world, we do not receive our reward, 
the deed is registered 


In the rolls of Heaven, where it will live, 
A theme for angels when they celebrate 
The high-souled virtues which forgetful earth has witnessed. 


Leaders of Youth, you are greater artists than he who 
paints a picture, than he who carves a statue, than he who 
writes a book. Your product is that wonderful creature— 
a human being. You areacreator! America looks to you 
for her greatness, her united voice, her bigness of race! 





Reading Mother Goose 


Blanche Cesal, Indiana 


I have found that teaching children to read “Via Mother 
Goose,” as described by Mabel Louise La Roche in the 
November, 1925, issue of Primary EpucaATton is easy, 
fascinating and very successful. We used not only the 
old favorite rhymes, such as “Little Miss Muffet,” but 
many others, less familiar but equally delightful to the 
children. The children loved the rhymes so well that we 
decided to have a Mother Goose Book of our own. 

I took a 9x12 sheet of tan construction paper and 
pasted it carefully to a piece of white cardboard the same 
size (obtainable at any printer’s). This was folded in the 
middle, with the tan, of course, on the outside. We 
printed on the front, “Mother Goose,” with black crayon. 
This made an attractive and durable cover for our book. 

We cut ten sheets of 9 x 12 drawing paper in halves for 
the pages of each book, fastening them in with bright red 
ribbon. 

After we had enjoyed a rhyme through song, game, 
memorization and dramatization, and learned to read it 
through the above-mentioned method, we were ready to 
put it in our books. 

We used the upper half of each page to illustrate the 
rhyme. Sometimes I gave the children patterns which I 
made by enlarging the pictures in the Primers, and allowed 
them to reproduce the illustrations. Quite often we made 
original illustrations. Some of these were suggested by the 
pupils and some by myself. When each illustration was 
finisbed, I printed the rhyme on the board. I then gave 
each child a strip of paper on which I had typewritten 
all the words used in the rhyme. These they cut apart 
carefully. The children then reproduced the rhyme by 
pasting these words on the lower half of the page, watching 
the board to be sure it was correctly done. 

This is one of my best occupation helps. The children 
delight in making the illustrations, and strive for neatness 
in pasting in the rhyme. The new words are kept well in 
mind, as the children take great pride in their books and 
never tire of reading them in school and at home. 





Memorial Day 


In this happy land of ours, 

In this month of birds and flowers, 

We will pause awhile from study, work and play. 
Let us march with rev’rent tread, 

Let us gently bow the head, 

For each little child should keep Memorial Day. 


Where the soldiers lie asleep 

In the silence long and deep, 

We will strew the pretty daisies, white and gold; 
Every dainty flower that grows, 

Pansy, violet and rose, 

Let us scatter all our little hands can hold.—Sel. 
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Teaching Drawing 


Through the Five Senses 


Erica M. Brooks 
Associate of the Royal Drawing Society, London 





OW can you use other senses than that of SicurT in 
the Drawing Class? Why do you recommend this 
sense training? How do the children respond? 

What results are shown through their drawings? What 
relation has this approach to the more recognized methods 
of Art Training? 


These and many other questions have been asked me 
during the last few years, whilst I have been carrying further 
this rather unconventional method of using Sense Training 
in the Art class. I could very easily take each of the above 
questions and answer them, but firstly I should like to 
preface any remarks I make by saying that the underlying 
principles of this system were given to me during my 
course of study for the Teacher-Artist Certificate at the 
Royal Drawing Society, in London, England. Mr. T. R. 
Ablett, the founder, is known all over the world as a pioneer 
in art education for children; he it was who, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, grasped the fact that the 
then universal methods of art training were absolutely 
unsuited to the child. A system which insisted on mere 
copying from the “flat”; seeing through another’s eyes, 
or even copying some object without any thought behind 
the study, could not be of value and appeal to children. 
He insists that all are born with the natural instinct to 
express themselves through drawing (illustration, symbol- 
ism, picture-writing) which we know has been the earliest 
mode of expression in all forms of civilization throughout 
history. If this is a fact, and many of us believe it to be 
true, we must indeed do everything we can to foster and 
cultivate this natural instinct. No doubt, too, the older 
stereotyped training simply (to use a slang expression) 
“snuffed it out.” How, then, can we best help children 
to register through drawings some of the many wonders, 
interests and impressions that they are receiving from the 
world around them? 

These myriad impressions are given to them by all their 
five senses, not merely by the sense of Sicut. If we look 
back, I feel absolutely confident that some of our very own 
earliest memories of childhood are linked by associations 
of Smell, Taste and Touch, quite as much as by SIGHT. 
And these memories have remained forever clear! This 
being the case, why should we not develop these faculties 
fully, and let the sense training take a definite part in 
education. 

I will try to show briefly how this can be “tried out” 
advantageously for both teacher and children in the art 
class, and then I will tell of some of the results that I 
have secured from pupils in Friends’ Seminary, New York 
City. and also in schools in England. 


The Sense of Touch in the Art Class 
Note The same object is given to each child and is just passed round. 


With this sense training, it is always best to give tests 
with just one sense at a time, to start with; therefore, with 
the sense of Touch we get the children to shut their eyes, 
in order to obliterate the immediate surroundings and help 
them to visualize individually. 

Having given the children paper and pencils, scisscrs and 
crayons, we tell them to CLrosE THE Eyes. This, vfter 
a very little practice, they do most conscientiously, thor- 
oughly enjoying this element of a game. 

You have their INTEREsT right away (the first essencial 
to any lesson). 


Telling them to put out their hands ready, you then go 
round the class giving them some simple familiar object 
to FEEL (those with very definite characteristics in shape 
or texture are best). In the youngest grades, where pupils 
are too little to write, get each child to whisper the name 
of the object into your ear. They love to do this. 

One is anxious to guide their thought as well as to try to 
help the development of REAsoninc. Therefore, if the 
children are old enough (Grades II, ITI, IV), remarks such 
as these may help: 

“Ts it hard or soft?” 

“Ts it rough or smooth?” 

“Ts it big or little?” 

“Ts it heavy or light?” 

“What is it made of?” 

Safely hiding the object, we now tell the class to “open 
their eyes,” and draw from memory the object they have 
felt without talking or telling each other what the latter 
was. 

Quite often the results are poor; if so, follow by a further 
test. Let them FEEL AGAIN, this time giving new sugges- 
tions in relation to proportion. 

“How big is this thing? Is it bigger than your hand?” 

“Ts it all made of one material? If not, how many 
different kinds?” 

“What are they?” 

“Who can spell them?” 
parallel SPELLING.) 

Now, for a change, when they open their eyes, tell them 
to take their scissors amd paper this time, and to Cut Our 
the object without drawing. Very often: the results are 
better, for cutting needs more thought, and also the children 
do not get discouraged with smudgy, indefinite lines caused 
by constant erasing. 

When this is done, let them paste the two studies on the 
same page and the comparison is most interesting. Now 
comes the time to SHow them the object. It is the most 
delightful thing to see the eagerness with which the latter 
now is WELCOMED. We not only have caught their interest 
but have guided their thought. Now they are ready to 
OBSERVE individually, and far more AccurATEty. This 
can lead to FREE Discussion amongst the children about 
the object: Where they have seen it before; Why it is 
made this particular shape; How it is made (boys, especi- 
ally, are interested in StRUCTURE); Why these materials 
should have been chosen; What the latter are like in their 
raw condition; Other objects made of these same materials; 
Other objects associated with this one; Its UsE, etc. 
All these details lead to the next drawing, which should be 
an ILLUsTRATION. The children should be given absolute 
freedom at this stage to carry this out in any way they like. 
The results are truly fascinating, for they are all different, 
this method giving unlimited scope for originality and 
imagination. 


(There is always scope for 


The Sense of Taste in the Art Class 


O, how they love these tests! They screw up their 
eyes, and open their mouths like little birds to be fed, 
tense with delight and excitement. One can almost hear 
them guessing aloud as to whether the morsel is going to 
be candy or fruit, nice or nasty, sweet or bitter. The re- 
action is very quick. If the group is composed of very 
young children, once again, as in the tests of Toucn, tell 
them to whisper the name of what they have tasted. 
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When they have drawn or crayoned this, tell each one 
to whisper to you what the taste made him think of, write 
it for them on the back of their papers, and then let them 
ILLUSTRATE. 

One little girl I taught in England (of 7 years) was given 
a taste of GrAPENUTs (a breakfast cereal). She had been 
used to these tests in the drawing classes for nearly a 
year, the result being that she did not need any word of 
any kind to guide her reasoning faculty, which was most 
refreshingly alert. Without a single word from me, she 
drew, after tasting the Grapenuts, the following: 

“A plate with bread crumbs on it.” (She thought she’d 
tasted bread crumbs—not a bad mistake.) 

“A flour-bin.” 

“A cornfield.” 

“A windmill for grinding corn.” 

“Carting flour.” 

“The Miller’s house.” 

The table with the loaf of bread on it and the place 
laid for one with the slice of bread on the plate. (The above 
showing not only really good drawing, but the clearest 
association of ideas.) 


Illustration Taught Through Tests in the Sense 
of SMELL 


The sense of SMELL is very strongly developed in some 
children and can be used as a very excellent adjunct in 
stimulating the imagination and in “calling up pictures.” 

It is the easiest thing to think of familiar odors, those 
closely connected with their everyday life are best. 

As an example of interesting slight inaccuracies in smell- 
ing, I will tell of one of these tests that I gave to a class 
of boys and girls of about 11 and 12 years old. I gave them 
a tin of “Brasso” to smell. (This is a kind of liquid polish 
for brass and copper and it has a strong smell like gasoline.) 

One girl, who smelled it quite accurately, first of all 
drew the tin and then a picture of the servant girl 
outside on the porch cleaning the brass door-knob. Three 
other children in the class who were given the same test 
drew quite originally different illustrations. One of them 
drew a child in bed with a typical old-fashioned doctor 
sitting on a chair alongside, and a shelf with a row of 
medicine bottles on it. She wrote under it, “I smelled some- 
thing and I think it bad something to do with a doctor.” 

Another child drew an aeroplane and an air ship, because 
he thought he had smelled gasoline. 

A third wrote, “I thought 1 smelled Puncture SoLuTion.” 
T doubt, in this land of autos, whether this smell would be 
at all familiar, but over in England, where every small boy 
and girl still uses a bicycle as the usual means of getting 
to and from school, they are usually familiar with the smell 
of Puncture Solution, for they are used to mending their 
own tires when these get punctured, by no means an un- 
common occurrence. First he drew the tube of solution, 
then the French chalk and the little box of rubber patches, 
and then his bicycle, upside down, with the punctured 
tire pulled off the frame in a bucket of water (so that the 
hole could be traced), and last the foot pump for pumping 
the tire up when mended. (All these showed good, careful 
drawing, clear reasoning, but incorrect sense of smell.) 


The Sense of Sound in the Art Class 


There are endless possibilities for using this sense in the 
drawing lesson. It is generally, however. less developed 
in the average child than the sense of Toucn. The illus- 
tration shows one of the many results I have obtained. 

The class was told to listen (eyes shut and no hint of 
any kind as to what I was planning to do). I had chosen 
To Brat AN Eco, knowing that this would be a complete 
surprise. 


Method: 
I put the basin down on the table. 
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Then I put the EGGBEATER down on the table. 
Then I cracked the egg, and beat it up. 


All these separate sounds were to help the children build 
up a mental picture of the Ecc Brartinc. 

If you look at the first picture you will see an amusing 
inaccurate interpretation! The child thought: What is 
she doing? O, I Know! 

First she put down the bowl that stands on the Desk. 

Then the next thing sounded like a Parr or Scissors. 

And then she SHARPENED A PENCIL. 

To a certain extent this child must be forgiven, for she 
naturally associated the sounds of Pencil Sharpening with 
the studio, but if you study the list and order of the sounds 
she illustrated, there was no DEFINITE CONNECTION except 
between the pencil and the sharpener. 





Sound—EggBeating 


Now, on the other hand, look at the other children’s 
illustrations; we have the whole story. (This test was 
given to the fourth grade and it was carried out entirely 
with cutting. No pencil was allowed.) 


The Importance of the Fullest Development of 
Sight in the Art Class 


It stands to reason that the sense of Sicut is the most 
important, and that any tests of other senses are definitely 
given with the desire to broaden its development. 

It is THoucut behind all art work that is essential. 
The question of how much we shall dictate at every stage, 
or how much complete freedom we shall allow the child 
is the great problem before all of us. There is no doubt 
that he must be allowed any amount of scope for free 
drawing, but also, if the pupil is to progress beyond his 
own level, he needs constant stimulus. One way is to 
give these various sense tests from time to time, in addition 
to the regular art projects. 

I think that some of the most satisfactory results can 
be obtained by giving progressive lessons, those in which 
several senses have been called upon. I will give one or 
two examples. 

















Soap Bubbles 
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Pregressive Art for Little Ones in the First and 
Second Grades 


(Touch) The children are given a TOOTHBRUSH to FEEL. 
Project 

First to Draw Jt and then to Cut it out in colored 

papers (the handle one color and the bristles another) 


(Touch and Smell) The children are given a tube of 
TOOTHPASTE to SMELL. They whisper what they think 
they smell and then they feel the TuBE. 

Project 
To Draw what they SMELLED and FEL1, 7.e., the tube, 
and then to cut it out, in colored papers. 


Norte I tried this test with my first grade last week and they 
simply loved this part of the project; they felt the cap and drew and 
cut it out; cut out a different colored label to paste on the tube and 
then went into ecstasies over pretending that they had squeezed out 
some paste—even folding up their paper tubes from the Bottom! 


(Sound) The children listen to WATER being poured 
into a mug, thus guiding their thought, as to the need of 
all things and their AssocrATION. 

Project 
Draw WATER (from a faucet, or perhaps for greater 
freedom other forms of water: The SEA, a 
FouNTAIN, a WATERFALL, a RIVER, RAIN, etc.) 


(Sight) The children are shown a mug, study its pro- 
portions, the handle, etc. 
Project 
To cut out without drawing the mug, and then to 
put an original design on it. 


(Sound) Let one of the children come up and brush 
his teeth, so that the association between all the tests is 
understood. (This can be listened to or watched.) 

Project 
Someone cleaning his teeth. The drawings will be 
amusing, but it is excellent for even the youngest 
children to start figure drawing, for the more practice 
they can get, the better. 
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Project: A Straw and Paper Cup—Given to Feel—Fourth Grade 
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The Railway Journey 


And then, having learned how to spell the different 
articles with their grade teacher, let them write in their 
very best writing the names under each thing, and having 
previously punched holes in the four or five pages of pictures, 
let them tie them together and on the cover put: 


THINGS WE USE EVERY DAY 


The above set of projects took us three classes of 40 
minutes. 


Two other progressive lessons may be seen in these 
accompanying illustrations: 


1 “My Work-basket.” 
2 “Soap Bubbles” 


Both of these carried out using sense test in Toucn, S1cHT, 
and Sounp are excellent for primary grades. Each teacher 
can think out many more; there is endless scope in choice 
of subjects. 


Progressive Classes for Fourth and Fifth Grade 


The two illustrations showing “The Railway Journey” 
and “Things I Use in My Bedroom,” illustrate further 
examples of this method. The former was suggested to 
me some few classes before Thanksgiving. I knew that 
the children were going away and I thought it might make 
an interesting sequence, so we carried it out in this way: 


The Railway Journey 


1 Discussion on Traveling, followed by the CurmiNnG 
Out of “Things to be Seen at a Railway Station.” 

2 Drawings of the FAMILY THAT WAS GOING TO TRAVEL 
(real or imaginary). 

3 Scenes from the train, or THE TRAIN (cut work). 

4 The place they were visiting. 


Things I Use in My Bedroom 


1 (Touch) Felt the coat-hanger, drew it or cut it out. 

2 (Sight) Looked at and studied a whisk-broom, drew 
it or cut it out. 

3 (Sound) Listened to CtorHes BEING BRUSHED, 
made an illustration showing the use of the hanger. 


There are many other points that might be touched on, 
but I will leave them to some other time, if I am given the 
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Touch'— Sight — Sound ' 


opportunity. 1 should like much to discuss: “Color work 
in the Art Class,” “Correlation of Music and Other School 
Subjects in the Art Class,” and perhaps “Brief Schedules 
of Art Work for Primary Grades.” 

In closing, I will answer briefly the opening questions. 
I have shown how other senses than that of SicuT can be 
used in the Art Classes; I recommend this approach because 


It creates INTEREST 

Clarifies THOUGHT 

Necessitates CONCENTRATION 

Gives greatest scope for ORIGINALITY 

And at the same time Trarns the power of OBsER- 
VATION, the basis for any ArT CAREER 


(Continuedfon™ page 364) 
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Merry Maids of May Time 


Our “May Day” 


Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


The Merry Maids of Maytime are passing in a row, 

Their hands are full of blossoms with every hue aglow. 

But soon their smiling faces with reverence will be bent 

As each will leave her floral gift on some “ LrrrLe GREEN TENT.”’ 


The children of the Sanitaria Springs School decorated 
the graves of the soldier dead of our village. First there 
was a patriotic program at the schoolhouse. Our honored 
and oldest soldier, the Rev. M. D. Mattoon, addressed the 
children, and the Methodist minister, the Rev. A. F. Knapp, 
sang for them .Mr. Mattoon explained to them the mean- 
ing of the Grand Army button he wore. As he sat behind 
the spring flowers with which the principal’s desk was 
banked, his silvery hair blending with their lilac tints, he 
seemed to us the very spirit of goodness and the fulfillment 
of what the young lives around him might be in later years. 

The principal, H. Lynn Stewart, and I tried to get some 
photographs of the occasion, but the sun was not right, 
and only those of our girls and the little boy and littlest 
girl, whom I called the “littlest pilgrims,” proved good 
photographs. But our parade to the cemetery was long 
and very attractive. Flowers seemed to bloom lavishly 
for the occasion. Boys beat drums and played a fife, etc. 
The girls were dressed in white with shoulder sashes of 
red, white and blue. The boys all wore peaked caps 
trimmed with the National colors, worn cockade fashion. 








Two Little Pilgrims 


We all went bome feeling that we had been inspired to 
“carry on,” and the good time and goodly sights were 
something to remember always. 


MOTHERS’ DAY 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
(All rights reserved) 


EVER did children look happier nor our room appear 
more attractive than on the Friday preceding Mothers’ 
Day, May 10, 1925. 

Try to visualize forty-four third grade children seated 
at desks on each of which was a flower holder made of 
daffodil yellow and green crepe paper and containing a 
white crepe paper carnation which each little one had made 
for Mother. In addition to the snowy emblem, each holder 
contained a letter written to Mother. 

The teacher longed for a picture of the forty-four beaming 
faces but had to content herself with one of the small group 
shown here. 

The blackboard across the front of the room had been 
decorated with white carnations drawn by our class artist, 
Amy Glenn, and near the beautiful flower spray we had 
placed that world-renowned picture, Whistler’s ‘‘Mother” 
(See Primary Epucation, May, 1925.) 

The children were puzzled when requested to save 
condensed milk cans or small soup cans and of course 
promised not to tell the flower-holder surprise to anyone. 

Strips of green and yellow crepe paper were cut in scallops 
which, when stretched and placed around the holder, had 
the effect of tulip petals. 

It was necessary for the teacher to take a lesson of a 
Dennison Company demonstrator so that she might 
properly direct the making of the carnation. 

Leave the crepe paper in pasteboard cover and slip it 
out as needed. 

Cut off in three inch lengths. 

Lay on pattern, pin securely and cut, thus securing five 
sections. 

Snip the edges. 

Separate the sections and twist each section tightly at 
the bottom. 

Put the five sections together, hooking the ends with bent 
wire loop and twisting tightly. This gives a substantial 
stem. (Some little hands can manage only three sections.) 

Cut narrow strips of green crepe paper. Twist around 
wire stems and paste, leaving ends free to form leaves. 


ein eens 
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Flower Holder 


Cut green and yellow strips 163” long and 5” deep. 

Fold in five sections. 

Pin petal pattern securely and cut. 

Curl edges by stretching over finger. 

Tie around condensed milk can with green cord, placing 
the yellow petal strip at the top. 

The children were asked to find poems and stories in which 
Mother was the important character. Many interesting 
ones were read and one short poem memorized. 
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Only One 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one Mother the wide world ever. 





Pupils Who Made Flower Cans and White Paper Carnations for Mothers’ 
Day, Sunday, May 10, 1925 


A Memorial Day Play for Grades Two and Three 


A Visit to a Veteran 


Grace B. Faxon, Massachusetts 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Harris, the mother (character to be taken by a girl from an 
eppper grade or by the teacher) 
Mr. BENTON, the Veteran (character to be taken by a boy from an 
upper grade or by a World War veteran) 
Susan, Ruta, Mitton and GeorcgE, the children. 


ScENE I 


(The mother discovered. She is repairing the binding of 
a blanket, dark in color, worn out but good looking. She hums 
as she sews. Susan comes in breezily.) 


Susan O, mother, what are you doing? 
Mother I’m riding a broomstick over the moon. 


(Susan looks puzzled for a second; then responds, and laughs ) 


Susan O, mother, you’re funning! 
Mother Really? 


(Milton comes in soberly and puts down books.) 


Mother Hullo, dear! Milton, I’m going to let you take 
this blanket over to Mr. Benton to-morrow. In two days 
more it will be Memorial Day. You know, we remember 
our soldiers on Memorial Day. Mr. Benton is a good 
neighbor and he was a brave soldier. He will like this 
blanket, for he has rheumatism, and it will keep him warm. 


(Enter Ruth and George. They hang over their mother 
and examine her work.) 


Milton Mother says I may take it to Mr. Benton to- 
morrow. It’s a Memorial Day present. 

George O mother, I want to give him a present, too! 

Susan So do I, mother. May I take some money out 
of my bank for it? 

Mother If you like. 


(Exit Susan, in high spirits.) 


George What can I give him, mother? 

Mother You might pick him a pail of wild strawberries. 

George I know where there are some. I’ll get a pail 
out of the pantry. (Evzits.) 

Ruth I’m going to think hard about my present. 
in study.) 


(Sits 


(Susan dances in with bank, shakes it; there is no rattle 
of money. She looks surprised; shakes it again; her face 
sobers.) 


Susan Now, I remember. 
cone. 

Mother That’s unfortunate. You know I told you it 
was always follish to spend your last penny. Now, Mr. 
Benton can’t have his present. 

Susan Can’t I earn some money, mother? I tell you! 
The next time you make cookies, I will cut them out, if 
you will let me scrape the dish. You can give me a nickel 
for my work. 


I spent it for an ice cream 


(Continued on page 356) 
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PICTURE STUDY FOR MAY 


“Bringing Home the New Born Calf,” by Jean Francois Millet 


Mabel Freese Dennett, Illinois 





The whole world without Art would be one great wilderness. 
Order is the first Law of Art. 


Beauty is expression.—Millet 


Teacher’s Purpose 


1 To instill a greater love for Art, Truth, Work, Nature, 
and Life. 

2 Toaid pupils in writing clear, interesting. grammatical, 
well-spelled English. 

3 Toenrich pupils’ lives with true culture and simplicity. 

4 Through an absorbing interest to improve the school- 
room discipline. 

5 To assist children in picture posing. 

6 To interest them to visit Art Institutes or exhibitions 
of pictures whenever possible. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


1 Pictures of Millet (children prefer the one by himself), 
his birthplace, Barbizon home, “The New Born Lamb,” 
“The Gleaners,” his two favorites, “Feeding Her Birds” 
and “The Angelus”; and the lesson picture, “The New 
Born Calf.” 


2 Saturation with the life and works of Millet. 


Partial Bibliography 


“The Painters of Barbizon,” I, by John W. Mollett. 

“The Barbizon School of Painters,” by David C. 
Thomson. 

Great Artist Series—“ Jean Francois Millet,” by Ruth 
J. Warner, Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

“Stories of Famous Pictures,” by Ella M. Powers, 
Educational Publishing Company. 

“Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters,” by 
Elbert Hubbard. 

Masters in Art, August, 1900—Millet. 

“Millet,” by Romain Rolland. 

“Barbizon Days.” by Charles Sprague Smith. 

In “ Art for Life’s Sake,” by Charles H. Caffin, read the 
children from the bottom of page 70 to the end of the chap- 
ter, cmitting the part that has no reference to Millet. 

The “Autobiography of Jules Breton” contains frequent 
references to Millet. 

In his book, “Artist and Public,” Kenyon Cox has a 
chapter on Millet. 


Children’s Preparation 


1 A clean English sheet with the small picture pasted 
thereon. 

2 Two sharp pencils, one eraser, or a good pen and well- 
filled ink-well. 

3 Ability to spell the new words or, for youngest, 
ability to copy hard words from the board. 

4 Ability to express orally thoughts and facts relative 
to Millet and his picture. 

5 Familiarity with some of Millet’s pictures and several 
of Jules Breton’s. 

6 Picture Posing as a socialized recitation in English. 


Blackboard Suggestions 


. Jean Francois Millet (French Painter) 
“Wild Man of the Woods” (called by students) 
“Johnny Crapand” (by a rude girl) 


“The Painter of the Peasant” 
“Chevalier of the Legion of Honor” (title given him by 
French Government in 1868) 
Born 
October 4, 1814 
Grucy—village in Northwestern France. 
Oldest—serious, earnest, studious, persistent. 
Worked 
For father eighteen years. 
Ploughed, sowed, reaped, mowed. 
Boots—sabots (coarse, thick-soled) 
Parents 
Peasants. 
Hard workers—stony fields. 
Father 
Leved music, nature. 
“Our boy must be an artist.’ 
Mother 
Kind. 
Loving. 
Grandmother 
Religious, new suit, Bible. 
“Awake, my little Francois, you don’t know how long 


the birds have been singing the praises of the 
Good God.” 


“T paint for Eternity.” 
Paris 

Homesick. 

Pickpocket—landlady. 

Palace of the Louvre. 

“The Gleaners.” 
Barbizon 

Pastures, woods, rivers, colors. 

Garden. 

“Feeding Her Birds.” 
Americans 

First to recognize Millet’s Art. 
The Angelus 

Highest price. 

Labor, Love, Worship. 


Blackboard Suggestions on ‘“‘Bringing Home the 
New Born Calf’’ 


Exhibited in Salon of 1864—won medal. 
Peasants 
Carefully walking. 


Keeping step, less fatigue. 
Calf 

On hurdle or litter. 

Found in field. 
Mother cow 

Following. 

Tender mother-love. 
Procession 

Solemn. 


Happy. 


Teacher’s Talk with Children about Millet 
First Day 


Over one hundred years ago, children, little gray-eyed, 
brown-haired Jean Francois Millet was born on the north- 
western coast of France, where severe storms often beat 
the ocean into fury. 
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Morning 


Beto CusHING 
Happily 


; A.Frep M. Turts 





A-wake! Morn-ing is greet-ing you,Sun-shine is call-ing and skies are blue; Soft 





breez-es are blow- ing, All green things are grow-ing; The day is 


Awake! Morning is greeting you, 
Ever be cheerful in all you do; 
And help with your gladness 


new, wait-ing for you. 
To drive away sadness; 

The day is new, waiting for you. 

— From Elementary Music 


(Words and music reprinted by permission of Ginn and Company, publishers of Music Education Series.) 


I have put an outline about him on the board and as we 
talk you may follow it with your eyes. 

Gruchy was the name of the peasant village where his 
father had a small farm, and they lived in a small house, too. 
I will come around and show you from the book I have 
been reading a picture of the house where he was born. 
(Excellent picture in Mollett’s book, “The Painters of 
Barbizon.”’) 

I spoke of his father’s farm. It was on a steep cliff and 
so stony that they had to gather, with a long wooden rake, 
great drifts of sea-weed to fertilize it. 

The stormy sea that Jean Francois Millet would sit for 
hours watching, was a good friend, wasn’t it, for it gave 
them the fertilizer for the fields and shrimps, too, for their 
food. 

This will remind us of our geography and when we come 
to the next lesson we will stop to review how different lands 
supply their inhabitants with food, clothing and shelter, 
if only people work right to use what is at hand. 

When very young, Millet began to help his father and 
mother in the fields; for both his parents worked in the 
stony fields to earn the living for their family of nine 
children of whom Jean Francois was the eldest. 

Although Jean’s mother worked in the fields, she was 
educated, kind and loving, and knew the good grandmother 
who lived with her would care for the children. 

The father, who loved music and nature, would call 
Jean’s attention to the “fine” blades of grass and the 
“tall, well shaped trees.” He spoke of the sunset as 
“God’s work.” 

His grandmother, who was very religious, used to come 
to his room in the morning, awakening him with the words, 
“ Awake, my little Francois, you don’t know how long the 
birds have been singing the praises of the good God.” 

He loved to read and his grandmother taught him to 
know much of the Bible, which he read and re-read. Some 
old engravings in the family Bible first suggested drawing 
to Jean. Inspired by that, he drew the objects around him: 
the garden, the sheep and cattle in the field. Then one 
Sunday, when he was eighteen years old, he drew upon the 
wall, with a piece of charcoal, the exact likeness of an old 
peasant who was going slowly home. His father was 
pleased and exclaimed, “Our boy must be an artist!” 

His grandmother spun, wove, cut and sewed his new suit 
that he wore when he went to Cherbourg, ten miles away, to 
see the drawing master who should decide if he could ever 
be an artist. The result of this visit was that Jean went 
to Paris to study. (Please pull down the map, Margaret, 
and find Paris.) 

Befere he started his father died, and had it not been 
for the insistence of his grandmother and his mother, he 
might have remained on the farm to care for the family. 

When he first arrived in Paris, it was a stormy winter’s 
night and he was cold with aching bones. The crowds were 


impatient and as he was pushed into the street, with his 
sailor’s bag lurching on his back, a girl with a shawl over 
her head cried out, “‘ Don’t block the way, Johnny Crapand!” 

Don’t you suppose, boys, that it took courage for a 
homesick country lad to stay ina big city? His appearance 
and Normandy accent caused those with whom he came 
in contact to make fun of him, and a dishonest landlady 
where he lodged, one night asked to keep his money from 
pickpockets, and he never saw it again. 

He forgot his troubles when he walked along the Seine 
and saw the Tuilleries and the Louvre, which he knew from 
pictures he had seen of both. 

In the Palace of the Louvre, which be found unaided and 
alone, his happiness was unbounded. Later, when he was 
studying with one of the great artists of the time, his 
fellow students laughed and called him the “Wild man of 
the Woods,” but he minded not, so long as he could paint 
his peasants just as they were—true to life. The subjects 
which he loved to paint, peasants and country fields, did 
not sell well at that time. He was not too proud to paint 
signboards and illustrate songs, and did both. After he 
went to Barbizon, a quaint little village on the edge of the 
forest, the world began to see that something noble dwelt 
in the common things of life. He made people feel the 
dignity of labor and the love of the soil and some of his 
joy and enthusiasm for work. The words written to him 
by his grandmother often came to his mind: “For no cause 
whatsoever, permit thyself to work evil, nor to lose sight 
of the presence of God.” 

Thus bis work became the “echo of his life.” His grand- 
mother wished him to take for his motto, “I paint for 
Eternity.” 

Of what quotation does that remind you, class? 
please recite: 

“T have only just a minute, 
Just sixty seconds in it, 
I must suffer if I lose it, 
Give account if I abuse it, 
Just a tiny, little minute, 
But Eternity is in it.” 


Yes, 


One day, after our talented Frenchman was married, 
had children, and had tramped all day trying to sell a 
picture he had under his arm, he received an order for a 
picture, “The Haymakers,” which would bring him a fine 
sum of money. 

It was then that they decided to go to Barbizon, with 
its pastures, green woods, winding river, broken rocks, 
sweet odors, sights and colors different from the city of 
Paris, only a day’s journey away. 

The picture which I am going to show you to-day, 
“Feeding Her Birds,’”* is supposed to represent Millet’s wife 
feeding some of her children at Barbizon. 


*See Primary EpucaTIon for January, 1925 
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Their father worked in the garden behind the house in 
the morning. In the afternoon he painted until the sun 
was low, then went for a walk through the woods and 
fields, coming back when it was dark, for supper, to put 
the children to bed, and help his wife with the work. 

“T find,” says Millet, “in the charms of the country the 
little flowers of which the Saviour said that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of them. I see very well 
the golden aureoles of the dandelions, and the sun also, 
which spreads abroad, down there far beyond the fields, 
his glory in the clouds.” 

Here our wonderful artist lived for the remaining twenty- 
seven years of his life. Here he worked hard, here he had 
friends who understood him and his work, here his heart 
went out to humanity, the humanity that toiled, as he did, 
near to nature’s heart. 

America was the first to recognize the value of Millet’s art. 


Second Day 


Before we begin our talk to-day, children, we will learn 
a new song to sing when we have our Picture Studies. 
After I have taught the first stanza, and read the second, 
you may tell me of what our new song reminds you. 

(See Music, “Morning”’’) 

Yes, Nancy, that is right: “What Millet’s grandmother 
said to him when she wished him to get up.” 

To-day we are going to speak a little more about our 
artist and then look at his Angelus. What is it, Anita? 
O, you have seen “The Angelus” in the New York Art 
Institute? This was another of his favorites. 

Of what were we talking the very last thing yesterday? 
Yes, Ralph, it was something about America. Wilbur 
wishes to tell us. You are right, Wilbur, in saying, “They 
(Americans) caught on to his paintings first.” America 
discovered Millet to be a true artist before France. This 
one that Anita has seen in the New York Art Institute, 
France has delighted in since America loved it so dearly. 
This is the picture said to have brought the highest price 
of any modern painting. He painted the peasant husband 
and wife just as he had seen his father and mother stand 
with bowed beads in the field. After Violet shows each of 
you the picture, we will see if we can express what three 
things he put into the scene. Yes, Gertrude, “Praising 
God,” that is Worship; yes, Robert Scholl, “Work”; 
and, yes, Henry, “Love.” Say all together, “Labor, 
Love, Worship.” And he painted it at a time when food 
and fuel were both needed. 

In 1868, the French Govermnent made our hero a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and by and by his 
pictures brought higher and higher prices, so that before 
he died, he was no longer poor. 

For just a minute you may compare this picture, “The 
Recall of the Gleaners,” by Jules Breton, which Martha 
has brought, with Millet’s “Gleaners.” Yes, Evelyn, 
Breton’s peasants are dressed better. I agree with Warren 
that Millet’s look more like peasants. 

This must be what Millet meant when he wrote in a 
letter to a friend: 

“The creations that I depict must have the air of being 
native to their situation, so that no one looking on them 
shall imagine they are anything else than what they are.” 

His men had bronzed faces because they were out in the 
wind and sun; their hands wore no gloves, their shirts were 
open, and they wore coarse, thick-soled boots called sabots, 
so they could walk long distances 

Do you remember bow Millet loved the Louvre, the Art 
Gallery of Paris? His “Gleaners” is there and will always 
hang there. 

I have tried to tell you a little about the artist of modern 
times who led the way in helping the world to understand 
the true relation of art and life. He was among the first 
to recognize the dignity of labor. Some one writes: 
“His life was all taken up in work; the love of his own 
family was his dearest joy; the sounds of Paris died on the 
threshold of the modest house that the painter had chosen 
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for himself on the beloved outskirts of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. Nothing was heard there but the laughter of 
a numerous family, of which the father was the support 
and the friend.” 

Before we take up our new picture, which is hanging 
under the map, I wish you to look at my favorite, “The 
New Born Lamb.” I cut this out of a paper years ago, 
mounted it neatly, and love to look at the young woman 
carrying home the new lamb in her arms and turning her 
eyes tenderly to the bleating mother closely following her. 

Won’t you, too, children, when you come across a picture 
by a great artist, cut it out, mount and make a little collec- 
tion all your own, just as you collect books for your Library 
Shelf? 

Now, Kenneth, run up the map and show the picture 
for to-day, which Martha has seen in the Chicago Art 
Institute. I have seen it twice there. It is very large 
and full of interest. 

What is the central point of interest? Yes, the new born 
calf. How do you know it is just born? That is good, 
Robert Witt: “They wouldn’t be carrying it, if it wasn’t 
new born!” Yes, William, probably that isso: “They went 
to milk the cow and found a calf.” 

Notice how they are walking. The critics have found 
fault with their expression and their manner of walking. 

Millet replies, “Apropos of what Jean Rousseau says 
about my men who carry a calf as if it were the sacrament 
or the bull apis—how does he expect them tocarryit? . . . 
The expression of two men carrying something on a litter 
depends upon the weight which hangs from their arms. 
So if the weight were the same whether they had the Ark 
of the Covenant or a calf, a lump of gold or a stone, the 
same expression would be the result. . . . The more they 
wish to preserve the object carried, the more careful will be 
their manner of walking and they will keep step; if they 
do not, then fatigue will be more than doubled. And this 
is the whole secret of all this solemnity, so much found fault 
with.” 

From what we have studied, and from your own thoughts 
and observations, you may now write about Millet and 
his picture, “The New Born Calf.” If you try, to-morrow 
I will select some of the best writers to arrange a Picture 
Posing of our study. 


The New Born Calf 


Jean Francois was a peasant boy. He saw an old man one day 
and he copied him with a piece of charcoal on the wall. He liked to 
paint peasants true to life and never anything but true to life. 

The calf in this picture is just born. I think the calf is being carried 
in a litter. The cow is watching to see that the calf isn’t hurt. The 
men are going slowly. A little girl is peeping through the doorway. 
It is summer here. 

ELIZABETH MORGAN 


The Painter of the Peasant 


Jean Francois Millet was born Oct. 4, 1814. When he was grown 
up he went to Paris, but he did not like it there so after a little while 
he went to a little town named Barbizon. 

In a picture that Millet painted was a new born calf and two men 
were carrying him in a stretcher toward the house. The mother cow 
was following right by it. The calf was born in the field. 

EMMETT ALEXANDER 


The New Born Calf 


There was a man who went out in the field to bring home the cow 
to milk it. The cow was gone. He looked down the field and saw 
her loose. He went and saw the cow lying down beside a calf. The 
man went and saw it was just born. 

The man was so excited he went home and got his brother and a 
litter and got the calf. They took him home very gently. 

Jean Francois Millet is the man we are now studying-about. He 
painted the peasants to life. Heloved Nature. He studyed the Bible. 

One day Francois saw a peasant and he took a charcoal and drew it 
to life. 

RICHARD JOHNSON 


The New Born Calf 


Jean Francois was born in France. His granmother taught him 
the Bible on Sunday. Jean Francois painted pictures in the Bible. 
One Sunday he saw a peasant it was an old man. 


(Continued on page 35 1) 
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Blackboard Calendars for 1926—1927 


Blackboard Pictures of the Constellations for Each Month Adapted from 
Old French one wid ascscsenacton Dunbar 








The shape of the animals is drawn as it was imagined by When a star is famed for a certain color it is mentioned. 
people of ancient times. Different artists make different ea 
outlines of the same groups of stars. These pictures show The names of the months can be tinted in colors suitable 
only the biggest and brightest of the constellations. to the seasons and decorated according to one’s fancy. 





The Hare 


The Hare is one of the smallest constellations. It is hard to find, because it is lowinthesky. It has no famous stars. 
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The Clouds and Their Names IX 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Drawings by Daphne Dunbar 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AutHor’s Note Reproduce the sketch on the blackboard. The request the children to look for the cumulo-nimbus cloud'and!make 
reading lesson may be written on the blackboard or a hektographed their own drawings. Read stories and poems whichftell of the clouds 
copy of it given to each pupil. Allow the class to copy the sketch, but to the class. With every lesson review the cloud forms. 


Sora 0 


Bae el. oS 








Cumuto-Nrusus CLoup 


Use white chalk for the anvil top of the cloud form, and gray chalk for the lower portion. Do not 
attempt to tint the sky background. Make the village very bright. The roofs and chimneys may 
be red, the houses yellow, and the hills and trees shades of summer-green. 


The Thunder Cloud 


One morning, when the children went to school, 
they found a new sketch on the blackboard. 

“Goody!” said Elizabeth. ‘‘This means we are 
going to talk about clouds.” 

“It’s a storm cloud,” said Wallace. 

Helen looked at the sketch carefully. She grew 
excited. Then she exclaimed, “It’s a picture of the 
storm we saw yesterday! Miss Jackson must have 
seen it too!” 

On the day before there had been a thunder cloud. 
School had just been dismissed. The children, 
walking home, had seen the storm across the valley. 
They had heard peals of thunder and seen flashes 
of lightning. A few drops of rain had fallen where 
they were. They had scampered home and watched 
the storm from a window. 

The class was eager to talk of the storm cloud in 
Miss Jackson’s picture. 

“The shape of the cloud reminds me of some- 
thing,” Wallace said. Others in the class were 
reminded of some object having this shape. No one 
could think what it was. 

Miss Jackson helped them to think. She asked, 
“Have any of you ever visited a blacksmith’s shop? 


Did you see the blacksmith shape the horseshoes on 
a block? Do you know the right name for this 
block?” 

“T do!” cried Wallace. “It’s an anvil! The 
cloud is shaped like an anvil.” 

Elizabeth offered to recite, ‘“‘The Village Black- 
smith.” Miss Jackson explained the last four lines: 


“Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought!” 


“This anvil cloud is a thunder-cloud,” Miss 
Jackson said. ‘Now this mass of cloud underneath 
you know. It is the rain cloud.” 

“‘Nimbus,” said the class. 

“Right,” said their teacher. “‘Now which of the 
cloud forms does the anvil make you think of?’ 

“Cumulus,” answered the children. 

“So it does. Now we are ready for the name. 
It has two words made up of cumulus ana nimbus. 
Its name is cumulo-nimbus.”’ 
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Little Children in Japan 
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The lit- tle chil- dren in 
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always thank their bread and milk Be - fore they take 


Ja-pan Are 


*Cnas. E. Boyp 


fear- ful- ly po- lite; They 
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a bite. And say, “You make us 
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— 


most con-__ tent, 


*All rights reserved 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude; 
“O noble, dear Mamma,” they say, 
“We trust we don’t intrude.” 
Instead of rushing into where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


a 








The little children in Japan 
With]toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep, the sun away; 
And when you go to see, you’ll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 
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A WINDOW TRANSPARENCY 
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FounDATION—Buff Drawing Paper. Ficure—Tissue Paper. 
Hat and flowers—Purple. Face, arms, legs, shoes and flagstones—Pale orange. 


Watering-pot, stems and leaves—Green. Dress trimmings and butterflies—Blue. 
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. . . Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.—Micah 4:3 


The movement for peace has ceased to be a movement of small 
competing groups of idealists. It has become a great—perhaps the 
greatest—crusade. In its advance one finds ground for the belief 
that the ideal of the war—to end all wars—shall not have been pro- 
claimed in vain——The Christian Science Monitor 


The ideal of permanent world peace is not a visionary 
Utopian dream of impossible attainment. It is the normal, 
natural state of civilized nations, just as it is of normal self- 
respecting individuals. But it must be bought with a 


price. Even the surrender of false national standards of 
pride, jealousy, greed and hate. This task we must begin at 
once. 


We have been educated to think of war as a glorious 
thing and of a nation’s ability to conduct a successful war 
as the measure of its greatness. Patriotism has been 
associated in the minds of all of us with wars and fighting. 
Children are taught, even in the kindergartens and nursery 
schools, to think of our flag as a symbol of soldiery and 
warfare. 

It is quite time, indeed, that we begin to reverse these 
teachings. World peace must be taught as consciously 
and as consistently as sanitation, citizenship or any other 
phase of modern education. Individuals must learn to 
think constructively rather than destructively, else nations 
can never be expected to do so. Such thinking must begin 
in the elementary school and in the primary grades. 

At the present time it is neither possible or desirable to 
set aside special class periods for the teaching of peace 
ideals. Many opportunities will be found, however, to 
inculcate right ideas along this line in classes in other 
subjects. In literature, history, reading, geography, etc., 
will be found many excellent topics which may well be 
used to this end. 

It is the purpose of these lesson-plans to indicate the 
way in which poem-study may be motivated in the interests 
of world peace, to initiate the teaching of peace and to 
point the way to further instruction. 


Foreword 


A nation is an agregation of individuals. It represents 
a composite picture of the thoughts, habits and ideals of 
its citizenship. Therefore, before nations can be taught 
the principles of peace or be indi xed to outlaw war as 
opposed to the progress of civilization, it would seem that 
individuals must be taught self-control, kindness to others, 
justice and co-operation. Such ideals must be imbibed 
from early childhood, must be constantly nurtured and 
consistently upheld in the home, the church, the community 
and in our institutions of learning if we would see a nation 
of peace-loving people arising from the present condition 
of unrest. 

In the primary grades is the place to begin the teaching 
of such concepts. In her book, “Rhymes for Kindly 
Children,” published by the P. F. Volland Company, 
Fairmont Snyder has written a number of little verses 
setting forth childish lessons of virtue and kindness. 
Every primary grade should have a copy of this book in 
their room library. Permission has been granted by the 
poet and publishers to include two of these jingles in these 
plans for which grateful acknowledgment is here made. 


LITTLE LESSONS IN PEACE 


For Primary Children 


Mary Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 
(All rights reserved) 
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Lesson I 
“The Harmful Hitting Habit,” by Fairmont Snyder. 


The Teacher’s Aim for Presenting the Poem 


I To awaken little children to the fact that hitting 
their toys or pets is a harmful habit to acquire. 

II To induce children to control the instinct which 
makes them wish to strike back. 


The Child’s Motive for Litening to and Studying 
the Little Verse 


I To find out what the kindly mother said to her 
kindly child when he asked for a hobby horse. 

II To find out why children should not strike their 
toys, even though they cannot really hurt them. 


Preparation Before Reading the Poem 


Who would like to tell us something about the toys he 
has to play with at home? Some other child may also 
tell us about his toys. Robert may tell us how he takes 
care of the toys. How do the rest of you take care of toys? 

Has anyone here ever seen a child hit and slap and 
pound his toys? Do you think a kindly child would treat 
his toys like that? Why?. Do you think that children 
ought to have toys if they treat them so? 

To-day I shall tell you what a kindly mother said to her 
kindly little boy when he asked her for a hobby horse. 
I wish you to listen very carefully so that when I have 
finished you may tell me why she did not wish her child to 
strike or hit his toys. 


Presentation of Poem 


The teacher now reads aloud: 
“The Harmful Hitting Habit,” by Fairmont Snyder. 


Kindly Child 
May I have a hobby horse? 
O, how I should like it! 


Kindly Mother 
You may have a hobby horse 
If you will not strike it. 
Not that you could hurt the wood, 
Nor pain a painted rabbit; 
But kindly children must not learn 
The harmful hitting habit. 


Who is ready to tell what the little boy asked his mother? 
Who is ready to tell what the mother answered? What is 
a hobby horse? Of what is it made? Did the kindly 
mother think that he might hurt the hobby horse by hitting 
it? Would it hurt a painted rabbit to be hit? Why, then, 
did she tell her little boy not to strike his hobby horse? 

What is the meaning of “harmful”? Why did she say 
the hitting habit was harmful? Are children who hit their 
toys apt to strike other children? What would happen 
then? Do you think that children are happy who quarrel 
and fight? Do kindly children fight? Why is it pleasanter 
to be kind to other children than to fight and quarrel with 
them? 

If another child hits you, is it harder to be kind or to 
hit back? Do you think it takes very much courage to 
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quarrel and fight? Why does it take a lot of courage to 
keep from hitting back when someone strikes you? How 
does the harmful hitting habit grow? How can a child 
break such a habit? Do you know what a habit is? Did 
you ever notice that after you have done something once, 
it is so much easier to do it again? After you have done 
it several times it is still easier, is it not? Have you ever 
noticed a baby trying to walk? It seems hardest for it to 
take the first step, does it not? After it has taken a step 
or two, it becomes easier, does it not? After a while the 
baby walks about without thinking about it at all. Well, 
that is what a habit is. It is doing a thing so often that 
we do it without thinking. 

Can you mention some other habits? Putting on your 
shoes and stockings, washing your teeth, coming to school, 
etc. Mention some habits that you think children ought 
to have. Do you think it is easy to start a bad habit? 
Why is it easier to do a wrong thing the second or third 
time than it was the first time? What are some habits 
that children should not learn? If children strike their 
toys, might they get the hitting habit? Is it hard to break 
a habit after you once get it? Why should children be so 
very careful not to form bad habits? Why should they 
not form the hitting habit? If children have that habit, 
how can they break it? 

What might happen if a child were to grow up with the 
harmful hitting habit? Do you think it would be as easy 
to break such a habit after one has grown up? What kind 
of a world would this be if all children grew up with such 
habits? Do you see now why the kindly mother called this 
habit harmful? 

Suppose we hear this little verse again. While I am 
reading it, you may say the words after me. Do you not 
think that it would be a good plan to learn this? Let us 
all say it together once more. 


Lesson II 
“A Better Game,” by Fairmont Snyder. 


Teacher’s Aim 


I To lead children to see that playing friends is better 
than playing war. 

II To induce children to substitute constructive games 
for those having destructive tendencies. 


Pupil’s Motive 

I To find out what Hans and his two cousins played 
when they visited each other. 

II To find out how much fun children can have by 
playing “Friends.” 


Preparation 

Mention some games that you like to play when other 
children come to see you. Tell me how to play the game 
you like to play best. Are there any games you do not like 
to play? Tell why. Do you know where Holland is? 
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Have you ever read stories about children in Holland? 
How would children from Holland get over to America? 
Have you read akout the games the Holland children like 
to play? 

To-day I shall read about two children who came over 
to visit their cousin Hans. I don’t know what Hans’ last 
name is, so we shall just call him Hans What’s-His-Name. 
I wish you to listen carefully so that you may tell me, when 
I am through, whether Hans wished to play the same game 
that his cousins did. 


Presentation 


The teacher now reads “A _ Better Game,” by 
Fairmont Snyder. 


Over from Holland two children came 

To visit their cousin, Hans What’s-His-Name. 
“OQ, what shall we play?” said one to his brother, 
“Let’s play have a war,” replied the other. 
“Let’s play being friends, it’s a better game,” 

Said dear little, thoughtful Hans What’s-His-Name. 


From what country did these little children come? 
What was their cousin’s name? Did you ever hear anybody 
called by such a name? Perhaps his real name was too 
long or too hard to say, so the poet just called him Hans 
What’s-His-Name. Or perhaps she may have forgotten 
what his last name was. How large do you think these 
boys were? What did the little boys from Holland wish 
to play? Why do you think they wished to play war? 
What did Hans answer? Do you think little Hans was a 
kindly child? Why? Why did Hans not wish to play 
war? What did he wish to play? 

I shall read the rhyme again and when I am through you 
may tell me the exact words the little cousin used. Also the 
exact words that Hans used. Why did Hans wish to play 
being friends? Let us think for a few minutes about how 
they could play being friends. They could help each other 
build houses and cities. They could build farms and barns 
and windmills. They could build stores and railroads and 
bridges. Mention other things they could build. What 
could they do with all of these things after they were built? 
Mention all the different things they could do while playing 
friends. Can you think of other friendly games they could 
play? 

Do you know now why Hans thought that playing friends 
was a better game? Do you think so? 


Application 


When you take your seats you may copy this little rhyme 
on a piece of carbon paper. Then you may read it and say 
it over and over until you think you can say it without 
looking at it at all. 

Cut out pictures of children playing friendly games. 

Think of all the ways that children can play at being 
friends. 


“The Quest” 


There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free: 
But he said, “‘Good mother, O let me go! 
For the dullest place in the world, I know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house 
Under the apple tree. 


“T will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes I’ll see; 
And when I have found the best, 
Dear mother, I’ll come for thee. 
I’ll come for thee in a year and a day, 
And joyfully then we’ll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree.” 


So he traveled here and there, 
But never content was he, 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be. 
He something missed from the sea or sky, 
Till he turned again with a wistful sigh 
To the little brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 
While her heart grew glad and free, 
“Hast thou chosen a home, my child, 
Ah, where shall we dwell?” quoth she. 
And he said, “‘Sweet mother, from east to west, 
The loveliest home, the dearest and best, 
Is a little brown house, 
An old brown house, 
Under an apple tree.””—Eudora Bumstead 
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TELL THE STORY 
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Blackboard Borders for Every 
Month in the School Year 


T. A. De Costa 


Superintendent of Drawing, Rumford, Maine 
(See February issue) 

















Sky—Blue Flowers—Red 
Sky near Horizon—Orange Flower centers—Yellow 


Beehives—Brown 
Opening—Red 


Tree Tops—Green 
Markings in Beehives—Black 


Outline all, heavily with black 











a. 








Sky—Blue Ground—Green 
Sky near Horizon—Orange Tops of Trees—Green (Dark) 


Wood-Cut Made in the King 
Alfred School, London 


This is a day school, under the Dalton Plan, described 
thus by the director, Joseph H. Wickstead: 


“The garden-lover selects his wants from afar to suit 
his mind. The cultivator of an Oxford lawn eliminates 
variety and aims at the beauty of breadth and uniformity. 
But the English woodlands have no selection but Nature’s, 
and their breadth is only seen from the distant hills. 
The King Alfred School, founded by men and women who 
believed thirty years ago that the best servants of the 
Future would be boys and girls brought up on freedom, 
like the woods, to grow in the natural rain and sunshine of 
life, differing in strength and stature and beauty, but 
nourished by the same earth, conceives the teacher as 
woodsman rather than gardener. For us, teaching, there- 
fore, is something more than an art, more than a science— 
it is life itseli—for which there are no final rules; each must 
make the venture anew of courageous act and thought, 
of tireless pressure forward, always cherishing a resolute 
hope of high success. 

“The few samples of such work as could be sent across 
the Atlantic can show little enough either of our aims or 
our accomplishments, but they may serve to suggest the 
atmosphere of independence and opportunity in which 
children and elders work in common.” 


We are indebted to the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, for the use of this picture. 





O, the merry day has pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 

As if they floated like the leaves 
Upon a silver tide. 

The trees are full of crimson buds, 
And the woods are full of birds, 

And the waters flow to music, 
Like a tune with pleasant words. 

—Nathaniel Parker Willis 





Balloon—Red and White 
Outline all heavily with black 


Dress—Greer 
Bonnet—Red 
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Diana Huebach 








The morning brightness showereth down from heaven, 
The morning freshness goeth up from earth, 

The morning gladness shineth everywhere 

Soon as the sun, in glorious panoply 

Parting the crimson curtains of his tent, 

Begins the day’s proud march, the voice of song 

And flush of beauty live along his way. 

—Grace Greenwood 
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THE STORY TELLER 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 
President of the Central District of National Story Tellers’ League 
(All rights reserved) 
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HE theme for the month of May is Love, ‘‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World.” Since it is the month when 
Mother is especially honored, let us take for our 

paramount division of this theme, Mother Love, and 
present material that will bring out devotion, service, 
obedience, kindliness and unselfishness, all of which 
qualities relate themselves closely to love. 

I found the following at one time and cut it out to paste 
in my book. It interested me because I was a teacher, so 
I am passing it on to you because you are teachers. ‘The 
Mother-Teacher” it is called: 


“There was an indefinable quality about a certain first 
grade which I visited—something that brought a tightness 
into one’s throat by its very beauty. It was a plain room, 
compared with many, as to furnishings, but one did not 
think of that, for the quality was not physical. It was as 
if the room had a soul. One could not be in its atmosphere 
without being strongly conscious of the preciousness of 
childhood, the awesomeness of it to those of us who must 
try to minister to it. . . 

“There were small breaches of good conduct, as are 
natural to the thoughtlessness of childhood. The teacher 
neither overlooked these nor threw them into the lime- 
light. She accepted them as a matter-of-fact, corrected 
gently, casually, in the very low, quiet voice she always 
used, with a sympathy which seemed to divine just what 
had caused the misconduct, and what was the best way to 
guard against its recurrence. It was the ‘touch light as a 
feather,’ with which she governed. She reminded me of 
the pipe organist who loves bis keys, and runs his fingers 
caressingly over them, picking out the chords that are 
beautiful.” 


Right here I believe we, as teachers, need also this little 
gem, for sometimes when sordid circumstances press, I 
fear we are apt to lose the way. 


Would ye learn the road to Laughter Town, 

O ye who have lost the way? 

Would ye have young hearts, though your hair be"gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day, 

Serve his wants and play his play, 

And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 

And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 

For he knows the road to Laughter Town, 

O ye, who have lost the way.— Katherine D." Blake 


This first story is a delight to the children. I have made 
a valiant effort to locate its author and publisher, but so 
far have been unable to do so. We will print it, feeling 
certain that those who wrote it and printed it will be only 
too glad to have it brought to the many teachers and chil- 
dren who will have the joy of it because of its appearance 
here. It has many values: Some call it a phonic story; 
others tell it and play it, while it is excellent used as a 
“cut-out-story.” Draw your background and road on the ; 
blackboard; have the children cut out the figures and the 
best of these should be placed by the little artists in the 
board picture where they belong. The following little 
poem and a dramatization of it might precede the story. Fe 
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Wishes 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“T wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With a sharp little shrug, 
“T wish I could find 
A little fat bug.” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
“T wish I could find 
Some nice, yellow meal.” 





Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“TI wish I could find 
A little green leaf.” | 


**See here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“Tf you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch.’ —Selected 


Little Duckling Tries His Voice 


Once upon a time a fat Little Duckling went on‘a journey 
into the Wide World. He wandered along the Barnyard 
Road, and presently he saw a Kitty Cat. 

“Me-ow!” said the Kitty Cat. 

“Q-o-0!” cried the Little Duckling. “Isn’t that a 
Pretty SounD! I think I’ll talk that way.” 

But do you suppose that Little Duckling “could ay 
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“Me-ow”? No, indeed! He tried, but the best he could 
do was: 

“Me-e-ack! Me-e-ack!”’ 

And that wasn’t Pretty at all! 

So the Little Duckling waddled on and on, and after a 
while he saw a Puppy Dog. 

“Bow-wow!” said the Puppy Dog. 

“Q-o-o!” cried the Little Duckling. “Isn’t that a 
LovEty NotsE! I think I’ll talk that way!” 

But do you suppose the Little Duckling could say 
“Bow-wow?” No, indeed! He tried, but this was the 
way he sounded: 

“B-ack! B-- ack!” 

And that wasn’t lovely at all! 

Then the Little Duckling waddled on and on, and soon 
he saw a Yellow Bird in a tree. 

“Tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet!” sang the Yellow Bird. 

“Q-o-o!”’ sighed the Little Duckling softly. Isn’t that 
a SWEET Sonc! I think I’ll sing that way!” 

But do you suppose that Little Duckling could sing 
“Tweet-tweet!”? No, indeed! He tried his very best, 
but all he could say was: 

“Twe-ack! Twee-ack!” 

And that wasn’t SWEET at all! 

So the Little Duckling waddled on and on, and after 
a time he saw a Big Cow. 

“Moo-o!” said the Big Cow. 

“Q-o-0!” thought the Little Duckling. “Isn’t that a 
BEAUTIFUL Roar! I think I’ll roar that way.” 

But do you suppose that Little Duckling could say 
“Moo-o!”’ No, indeed! He tried, but all he could manage 
was: 

“Me-ack! Me-ack!”’ 

And that wasn’t BEAUTIFUL at all! 

The Little Duckling was very sad. 

He could not “ Me-ow” like the Kitty Cat. 

He could not say “ Bow-wow” like the Puppy Dog. 

He could not sing “Tweet-tweet” like the Yellow Bird. 

He could not roar “ Moo-o-0” like the Big Cow. 

He waddled slowly on and on. All at once he saw his 
own Mother Duck coming toward him along the Barnyard 
Road. 

“Quack! Quack!” cried the Mother Duck. 

“Q-o-0!” whispered the Little Duckling happily to 
himself. “That is the Nicest TALK in the Whole Wide 
World! I think I’ll talk THat way!” 

And he found he could say “Quack! Quack!” very 
nicely. 

Poems for this month are: 


Spring Snowballs 


Snowballs last December, 
And snowballs here in May; 
Maybe it sounds queer to you, 
But listen! It’s this way; 
We threw the winter snowballs, 
Or big ones, we could push; 
While these of May are different— 
They’re growing on a bush.—Mar‘orie Dillon 


We used this poem for the sake of introducing a story 
of J. T. Stocking’s, found in his book, “The Golden Goblet,” 
and published by the Pilgrim Press. The name of the story 
is “The Snowball That Didn’t Melt.” 


Childhood 


What if God had not put children on the earth, 
But only grownup men and women!— 
Though men were kinder, women lovelier, 
And all fair things—the flowers, birds and butterflies— 
Were twice as fair—but still there were no children— 
No tramp of little feet in play, 
No shout of joyous laughter, 
No nesting heads against our breast, 
No twining arms around our neck, 
No dancing eyes, no tender lips— 
O, then, Dear Heart, this world would be 
A place too dreary, 
Far too dreary, 
To live in for You and Me!—Charlotte Conkright Kinney 


329 
The Slumber Fog 


The meadow in the twilight lies, 
With hills on either hand, 

And from the sea the slumber fog 
Is drifting on the land. 

We never hear it as it comes, 
It has so soft a way; 

And babies, birds, and other things 

The slumber fog beneath its wings 
Will safely keep till day. 


O little brother, come and watch— 
So tenderly it fills 
The valley where the river sleeps, 
The hollows of the hills! 
It wraps the lamplit houses round, 
That sit beside the bay; 
And all the weary twilight things 
The slumber fog beneath its wings 
Will safely fold away.—Miriam C. Potter 


(From; Story Telling Time,” by Danielson. Printed through kind 
permission of the publishers, the Pilgrim Press.) 


The Good Road 


From our small town the roads go out, 
Go out on every side; 

And every road is running on 
To find the world so wide. 


I put my feet on this good road, 
And on and on I run, 

And all the world keeps spreading out 
Beneath the shining sun. 


But best of all I turn about 
When the bright day is done— 
And find the good road running back, 
To lead me safely home!—Mary E.* Laing 


(From Edson-Laing Reader, No. II) 


The Little Path 


The little path, the little path, 
That climbs up on the hill, 
That loops about the lily pond 
And circles ’round the mill, 
It need not go to town at all, 
But wanders where it will. 


The big road, the big road, 
Gets up before daylight, 
And steps along, and steps along, 
To reach the town by night. 
The big road my duty is, 
The path is my delight. 


The little path, the little path, 
Goes dancing, dancing by: 
A green fern is its lovely hair, 
A violet is its eye; 
It climbs the hill that I love best 
And zigzags to the sky.—Helen_Coale Crew 


(From Wheeler Silent Reader, IT) 


This last little poem is just for us. 


A Little Child 


Dear Lord, I do not ask 

That Thou shouldst give me some high work’of thine, 
Some noble calling or some wondrous task; 

Give me a little hand to hold in mine, 
Give me a little child to point the way 

Over the strange, sweet path that leads to Thee; 
Give me a little voice to teach to pray; 


Give me two shining eyes Thy face to see, 
The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear 
Is this—that I may teach a little child. 
I do not ask that I should ever stand 
Among the wise, the worthy or the great; 
I only ask that, softly, hand in hand, 
A child and I may enter at the gate.—Selected 


Someone has advised, “ Make a story about a Mother 
Goose riddle,” and here is one by Pearl M. Knott, Summer 
School Class, University of Akron, 1925 
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Bobby Finds the Answer 


“O Mother,” cried Bobby, as he ran in from the front 
porch, where he had been looking at his new picture book, 
“read this pretty riddle!’’ So, taking the book into her 
own hands, his mother read: 


_In marble halls as white as milk, 

Lined with a skin as soft as silk, 
Within a fountain crystal clear 

A golden apple doth appear: 

No doors there are to this stronghold, 
Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


“Tsn’t that a beautiful riddle, mother? Can you tell me 
what it is?” His mother thought a minute and then she 
said, “Bobby, suppose you go out for a walk about the 
farm and you might find the answer to the riddle yourself.”’ 

Bobby’s big, brown eyes sparkled as he snatched his old 
straw hat and ran outside. He loved to look for things, 
but better still, he liked to find them, and looking for 
answers to riddles was much more interesting than trying 
to guess them. Going down past the barn, Bobby met 
grandpa. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry?” asked grandpa. 

.“O, I’m looking for the answer to a riddle,” said Bobby, 
as he ran on. 

“Looking for what?” called grandpa, greatly puzzled. 

“Tt’s in my picture book. Mamma will show you,” 
shouted Bobby, without looking back, even, he was in such 
a hurry. He went down the long lane and out into the 
field, looking this way and that, poking his head iato fence 
corners and carefully examining everything he could find. 

After a while he grew tired and sat down under an old 
apple tree to rest. As he glanced downward he saw, 
growing beside the mossy log on which he sat, a lovely 
white toadstool. He took it into his hands, turning it this 
way and that. “Well,” he thought, “it’s white as milk, 
and has a lining soft as silk, but there’s no fountain or 
golden apple.” 

Presently Bobby heard a fluttering in the branches over 
his head and he saw a big, red-breasted robin just leaving 
her nest. “TI’ll climb up and take a look,” thought Bobby, 
and throwing aside the toadstool, up the tree he went, and 
was soon looking into the robin’s nest, at three beautiful 
blue-green eggs. He gazed in silent wonder, never once 
thinking of his riddle. After a little while, he climbed down, 
fearing Mrs. Robin would come back and be frightened if 
she saw him so near her nest. He started toward home 
and met grandpa in the lane. “Well, did you find your 
answer?” asked Grandpa. 

“No,” said Bobby, greatly disappointed. “Have you 
read the riddle, grandpa? Do you know what it is? 

“Yes, I have read it and I’ll bet Biddy Hen knows what 
it is. Suppose you ask her; she knows a lot of things.” 

Bobby stood thinking. “How could hens know anything 
about riddles?” Then he remembered that Grandpa usually 
knew what he was talking about. ‘Where is Biddy Hen?” 
he inquired. 

“O, she’s about somewhere!” answered grandpa. “Your 
mother thinks Biddy has stolen her nest outside.” 

Bobby walked off, thinking of marble walls as white as 
milk, lined with a skin as soft as silk. He climbed the fence 
and jumped down into a little wooded spot that stood 
between the lane and the farmyard. He followed a little 
path that led through the woods, looking first to one side 
and then to the other, peering cautiously into the bushes. 
Just as he was about to leave the wood, he saw an old stump 
almost covered with trailing vines and on one side was a 
big hole, right down next to the ground. Bobby stooped 
and there, right in the middle of a little nest of leaves, were 
five lovely white eggs. “O, this must be Biddy’s nest!” 
thought he, as he carefully placed the eggs in his hat and 
carried them home. 

His mother was greatly pleased when she saw the eggs 
and said, “Now, that’s just fine! You shall watch me 
make a cake for Sunday dinner.” Bobby was always on 
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hand when there was a cake being made, for he liked to 
watch his mother beat the eggs, stir in the snowy flour and, 
best of all, he knew that at the last there would be pans 
from which he could scrape sweet tastes of pastry dough and 
sugary frosting. 

Mother broke an egg into a pretty white bowl and laid 
the shell down on the table in front of Bobby. He picked 
it up, feeling the smooth whiteness of it. Then he thought 
of the riddle: “In marble walls as white as milk.”” Bobby 
looked up into his mother’s eyes as he turned the egg-shell 
over. “Lined with a skin as soft as silk.” Bobby was 
very eager now as he peeped into the bowl and beheld 
“The fountain crystal clear,” and in the. center the golden 
apple. Bobby looked up, “And we do break in and steal 
the gold, don’t we, mother?” he said. 

Just then grandpa came into the kitchen. . “I found it, 
grandpa, I found the answer!” 

“Not one, but five beautiful answers, Bobby,” said 
mother. 

Grandpa chuckled as he walked away. “I told you 
Biddy Hen knew,” said he—Pearl E. Knott, Summer 
School Class, 1925 


The following story by Mrs. Boyden, who has contributed 
a number of stories about our outdoor friends, illustrates 
what progress and the pushing ahead of civilization does 
for our little wild brothers. 


Moving Day 


Far away in the West, among the sage bushes and the 
hills, lived a family of Ground Squirrels. One sunny day, 
Billy and Willy Ground Squirrel, with a few of their play- 
mates, ventured farther away from home than usual. 
Hearing some strange noises, they stopped, hid under some 
bushes and peeped out. What they saw made their fur 
stand right up on end, and they threw up their tails and 
scampered home in fright. They burrowed deep into the 
ground to get to their home and called loudly for Mother 
Ground Squirrel. Such a commotion as they made! 
Mother Ground Squirrel came running, so did Grandfather 
and several of the neighbors living in that region. Billy 
Ground Squirrel spoke for them all: 


“Mercy on us! What shall we do? 
Men and shovels and horses too, 
Are digsing and scraping the ground away; 
We saw them and heard them this very day.” 


Mother Ground Squirrel smoothed their fur the right 
way and calmly answered: 


“No hurry, my dears, but watch every day, 
When danger comes we will move away.” 


A few days later, the little squirrels came tumbling down 
into their ground homes very much excited again. 


“Mercy on us! they’re coming near; 
Before we know it, they’ll be right here.” 


Mother Ground Squirrel again calmly answered: 


“No hurry, my dears, but watch every day; 
When danger comes, we’ll all move away.” 


So the little squirrels helped Mother Ground Squirrel hunt 
nuts and seeds to fill their underground storehouse, and in 
their spare time they played “Hide and Seek.” Every few 
days, they would steal away to see what these strangers 
with shovels and horses were doing, and every time they 
would come back more exciteed. Early one morning they 
tumbled head first down into their home crying: 


“Mercy on us! What shall we do? 
They will ruin our playground and houses, too.” 


But Mother Ground Squirrel only answered: 


“Be patient, my dears, but watch every day, 
When danger comes, we’ll all move away.” 


(Continued on page 345) 
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More Pages from Our Ford Sedan 
A Third Grade Arithmetic Idea 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 





(Continued from April) 


At the Boston Store 
One day Father took Mother and me down town. We 


went shopping. We bought most of our things at the 
Boston Store. 


1 Mother bought 4 yards of silk. How many inches 
was that? 
36 in. 
x4 


144 in. 
4 yards are 144 inches. 
2 How many feet are there in 4 yards? 


3 ft. 
x4 





12 ft. 
There are 12 feet in 4 yards. 
3 Mother bought } of a yard of velvet. How many 
inches was that? 
9 in. 





4| 36 in. 
She bought 9 inches of velvet. 
4 I bought 3 yard of gingham for some dresses for my 
sister’s doll. How many inches did I buy? 
18 in. 


2| 36 in. 
I bought 18 inches of gingham. 

5 Mother let me buy 3 yard of ribbon to make a bag 
for Grandma. It cost $.98 a yard. What did I pay 
for it? 

$.49 


2| $.98 
I paid $.49 for the ribbon. 
12 in.=1 ft. i yd.=9 in. 3 yd.=12 in. 
3 ft.=1 yd. 4 yd.=18in. 4 yd.=24 in. 
36 in.=1 yd. ¢yd.=27in. 4§ yd.=18 in. 
At the Worcester Market 
One day I went downtown with Father. He had to get 
some groceries. He got them at the Worcester Market. 


1 Father bought 2 pounds of coffee at $.54 a pound. 
How many ounces was that? 


16 oz. 
x2 





32 oz. 
Two pounds are 32 ounces. 
2 What did he pay for the coffee? 


$.54 
X2 





$1.08 
He paid $1.08 for the coffee. 
3 He bought } of a pound of sage for $.08 for the 
Thanksgiving turkey. What would a pound cost? 


$.08 
x4 





$.32 
A pound would cost $.32 


4 Father bought a half pound of tea. It]cost]$.70 a 
pound. What did he pay for the tea? 
$.35 
2 |$.70 
He paid $.35 for the tea. 
5 How many ounces of tea did he buy? 


8 oz. 





2|16 oz. 
He bought 8 ounces of tea. 











16 oz.=1 Jb. 8 oz. 
8 oz.=4 lb. 

4 oz.=3 lb. 2|16 oz. 

2 oz.=} lb. 4 oz. 

4|16 oz. 

2 oz. 

8|16 oz. 


Marketing in the Country 


One Saturday in September, we rode out in the country. 
Mother bought some fruit and vegetables. They were nice 
and fresh. 


1 Potatoes were selling at $.28 a peck. Mother bought 
a bushel. What did she pay for them. 


$.28 
x4 
$1.12 
She paid $1.12 
2 Peaches were in 3 bushel baskets. They sold for 
$1.75 a basket. What did Mother pay for a bushel? 


$1.75 


= 





$3 .50 
She paid $3.50 
3 Mother let me buy 3 pecks of apples. How many 
quarts was that? 
8 qts. 
x3 





24 qts. 
Three pecks are 24 qts. 
4 I bought 3 doz. pears at $.48 a dozen. What did I 
pay for them? 


$.24 
2 |$.48 
I paid $.24 
5 What did we spend in all? 
$1.12 
3.50 
.24 
$4.86 
We spent $4.86 
12=1 doz. 8 qts.=1 pk. 
6=4 doz. 4 pks.=1 bu 
4=4 doz. 
3=}3 doz. 
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Taro, with a laugh. “Well you had 
better get dressed then,” said Take. 
But just then there was a noise. 
Take at*once understood. “ Botchan 
is here,” she cried, “and you’re not 
dressed.” “ Well, I will be,’ said Taro, 
and running across the floor he jumped 
upon his wooden bed. O, but it did 
hurt! “Hurry up,” said Take. “I 
am,” said Taro. Just then the door 
opened and Botchan walked in. 
“What! aren’t you dressed yet?” “I 
will be,” cried Taro. And in a few 
minutes Taro dressed. Then Taro 
said, “I haven’t had my breakfast 
yet.” -Breakfast is all over with, go 
out and play,” came a voice. “O 
goody!” exclaimed Take. ‘‘Let’s go.” 
She put her baby sister on her back 
and started for the door. “O!” ex- 
claimed Botchan when they were out- 
side. It’s a wonderful day. They 
went down to the river, where they 
found Taro and Takes Mother talk- 
ing to Botchans Mother. They were all 
very happy and gay. They talked and 
sang and recited poems which they had 
learned in school. Every day the chil- 
dren played games together. Taro and 
Take lived to be men and women. 








A Japanese Project in 
a Platoon School 


Hester Smith, Akron, Ohio 
Third Grade 


In the springtime of the year, when the trees are bursting 
into bloom, we enjoy studying about Japan, the land of 
flowers. We will tell you what we did in both Home and 
Special Activity Rooms, for we are in a platoon school. 


Reading 


Our reading was from various books where we could 
find Japanese stories. The “Japanese Twins” was very 
popular and soon I had a room of children living the 
delightful times of little Taro and Take. “ Blossoming 
Time,” from “Alice and Tom,” by Kate Louise Brown, 
“Our Japanese Cousin,” “When I was a Boy in Japan,” 
Burton Holmes’ new splendidly illustrated book on Japan 
were enjoyed immensely. Many other books with Japanese 
stories were brought from home and library. 


Language 


In language we made Japanese books. Some of our 
stories were original, «thers we wrote, having received our 
information from our reading. Our oral language was 
special topics on: schools, games, food, dress, homes, 
Feast of Dolls, Feast of Flags, and Ways of Travel. 

The following are some of the original language work 
that was done by the children. 


Taro and Take and Botchan 


Botchan was a Japanese boy. Taro and Take were also Japanese 
children. Botchan was a friend of theirs. Taro was a boy and Take 
was a girl. Take had a little baby sister. Take always had to take 
her baby sister with her. The story I am to tell you about is Taro 
and Take and their friend Botchan. It was summer in Japan and 
Taro and Take were up early. The twins were always up early. 
Their baby sister was a little bit later this sunny morning. But when 
Taro moved the screen the baby rubbed her eyes. The sun was very 
bright that morning, and shone in the one room. Take was getting 
dressed. Their friend Botchan was also getting dressed, he was 
thinking of Taro and Take. He wondered if he would beat them out 
of doors, but he suddenly remembered that he must eat breakfast. 
Taro was still playing with the baby when Take walked in all dressed. 
She had come in on tip-toe and then made a tremendous noise. Taro 
looked around in surprise, and cried, “What! are you already dressed? 
“Yes,” said Take. “You had better get dressed.” “I suppose you 
don’t want to play Botchan, do you?” “Why, of course,” cried 


They lived in a happy home and 
grew to be rich Japanese people. 


SELMA SELZBERG 
The Japanese Twins 


One nice day their were two little Japanese children walking down 
the street. Taro was a boy and Take was his sister. Their mother 
had just got a new baby. They named him Botchan. The children 
were so delighted to have a dear little baby brother. Whenever the 
children went in the house they always take off their shoes. Taro 
and Take were very nice children. Their napkins, handkerchiefs, 
fans and many other things were made of paper. The Japanese people 
like to eat rice, fish and tea best. Over in Japan the children study 
out loud. If they don’t the teacher punishes them. Taro and Take’s 
father had put up a picture and was getting tired of it so he took it 
down, and was going to put up a new one. Taro and Take liked to 
play on the lawn. Every day Taro and Take would go up-stairs 
and play with their little brother, Botchan was a cute little baby. 
He would lie in bed and suck his little thumb, just like our own 
babies do. 

Jean Lyon, 3A, King School 
Spelling 


Our spelling was words that we needed for our language 
stories, as: 


1 Japanese 6 feast 

2 rice 7 blossoms 

3 tea 8 kimonas 

4 screen 9 Japan 

5 cherry 10 nimble 
etc. 


The Auditorium 


In the Auditorium we learned the “Japanese Lullaby,” 
by Eugene Field, and ‘‘The Rickshaw Man.” We drama- 
tized “The Stone Cutter” in Merrill Third Reader. “A 


Pleasant Day in Japan,” written by Fay Mack, Grade 3A, 
was dramatized. 


The Rickshaw Man 


Say, do you know a rickshaw man? 

They’re plentiful in far Japan; 

For rickshaws are but wagons small 

Not drawn by any horse at all; 

They ’re pulled by men with nimble feet, 

And roll along with motion fleet; 

Indeed some rickshaw men they say, 

Can travel fifty miles a day. 

If e’er I go to far Japan 

I’ll hunt a jolly rickshaw man. 
Science 


In science we learned about Japanese food, plants and 
trees that grow in that country. We also made booklets 
illustrating them with Japanese pictures. A few of the 
subjects for discussion were: rice, tea, silk—including the 
cocoon and worm—nuts, flowers, bamboo, rivers, Mount 
Fuji-Yama. 
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Music 


We learned “ Japanese Sand- 
man.” Several Japanese records 
were brought which were en- . 
joyed by all. 


Art 


In Home Room we also 
used our Art pictures, which 
were scenes of Japan, above 
the blackboards. Japanese 
lanterns were used for deco- 
ration, also cut and painted 
in the Art Room. 

On a table we had a splen- 
did collection of Japanese 
things, which were brought 
from homes, as: chop-sticks, 
incense burners, pictures, bas- 
kets, dishes, parasols, money, 
silkworm cocoon, dolls, a dish 
containing water pictures, 
shoes, fans, calendar and min- 
iature jinrickishas. In one 
corner was a huge oil-painted 














xe 








Japanese picture loaned to us 
by a prominent merchant, also Bernard’s father. 


The posters work out splendidly in colors. In the first poster 
the high mountain is blue-violet with white cap tip, the smaller one 
gray-blue. Violet and gray-violet represent the ground, while the 
trees are violet and gray-violet. The background is gray-yellow. 
The Japanese women are dressed in rose and yellow with umbrellas 
to match. (See opposite page.) 

In the second poster (shown above) the large mountain in 
violet and the small mountain in blue-violet, both with white caps. 
The trees in black; also the shrubs. The boat in red-violet, with 
white sails. The figure in red-violet dress, face of gray-yellow. 
The background is a very light tint of violet on white and then violet. 


Commencement Program for Grammar Grades 


As a climax for our project and a program for the 
eighth grade commencement, we gave the delightful play 
“Botchan’s Tree,” found in PrrmAry Epucation for May, 
1924. 

Our setting was especially attractive, as we had a beautiful 
lawn terrace with several fruit trees in blossom. A winding 
creek runs through the terrace. At the close the children 
gathered around the queen, Catherine Ahe, and sang 
“Japanese Sandman.” Haro San, played by Betty 
Weller, accompanied them on her violin. 





A Pleasant Day in Japan 


ACT I 
SCENE I 


Prace—In the house 

CHARACTERS—Taro, Take, Mother, Uncle, Maid and Story- 
teller 

ActTion—Sitting on the floor 


Story-teller In far Japan the customs are much different 
from ours. Take and Taro are brother and sister. Maid 
enters and Take sends a message. 


Maid Some one is at the door. 

Take Ask him in. 

Storyteller Maid goes and brings in a gentleman. 
Children O! it is not a stranger, it is Uncle Bob. 
Uncle My dear children (hugs them both), is mother home? 
Taro Motheris out. She will be back in a few minutes. 
Storyteller Mother enters—children run. 

Children O mother, come quick! Uncle Bob is here! 
Mother I am delighted. 


ScENE II 
PLAcE—Still in the house 


Story-teller The children wanted to ask their mother 
if they could go over to Botchan’s house, but she was too 
busy talking with their Uncle Bob. 

Mother Run, my little dears, out doors and play. (Exit 
children.) 

Uncle They are wonderful children, sister. 

Mother Yes, they are. 


ACT II 
SCENE I 
PLAcE—Under a cherry tree 


Take O, I’m getting hungry! 

Taro So am I. 

Mother That’s fine, children, playing together so 
lovely. It will soon be lunch time. 

Mother Mother, is Uncle going to stay for lunch? 

Mother Yes, children. 

Children O, goody! ' 

Uncle Children, if you will be good, I will tell you a 
story before I leave. It will be about little American 
children, ’way across the ocean. 

Children We will be good. 

Story-teller They all went in and took their places on 
the floor. The maid brings in fish, rice and tea. 


ACT III 


SCENE I 
PLace—In bed 


Story-teller The children do not have beds like ours. 
They lie on the floor with blocks of wood for their heads. 


(Continued on page 357) 
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The Flag Goes By 
A Tableau 


Sarah Grames Clark, Ohio 


“America,” sung softly by school. Use as many stanzas 
as is practical to do, not tiring the figures in tableau. 


Tableau Group 


Color bearer, in khaki, holding large flag. At his right, 
two boys (preferably Scouts) with trumpets raised to play. 
At his left, two boys with drums, in position to play. The 
four will look toward flag. At extreme front two very 
small girls, in white, wearing scarf, the one with word 
LOVE, the other PEACE. The first girl carries a torch 
held high, the other a branch of flowering shrub or a long- 
stemmed blossom. 


Lighting 
If practical, throw red lights on group at close. 





Memorial Day Exercise 


for Grades One and Two 


Grace B. Faxon, Massachusetts 


Our Brave Men 


Note Let service be the keynote of the Memorial Day program 
in these grades. Say little of war; say nothing of the horrors of war. 
Several days beforehand talk informally with the children about 
the approaching holiday. Base your “leads” on the topics presented 
in the sentence-recitations given below. On the next day assign the 
recitations so that each is fitted to its small speaker. Of course there 
will be some that will not fit any pupils; write others that have been 
suggested by the children’s remarks in the informal talk. 

Decorate the schoolroom with flowers. Display paper cuttings of 
soldiers, flowers and flags, the work of the school year. The pupils 
may stand by their desks to recite. Require a good poise and dignity. 
Be sure that the children speak naturally; each little recitation should 
have the effect of being spontaneous. 


First Pupil On Memorial Day we honor our brave men. 

Second Pupil They marched away when their country 
called them. 

Third Pupil They followed the flag. 

Fourth Pupil My father marched away when the World 
War called him. 

Fifth Pupil My grandfather marched away when War 
with Spain called him. 

Sixth Pupil My great-grandfather marched away when 
the Civil War called him. 

Seventh Pupil The soldiers marched away to save the 
flag. (Points to schoolroom flag.) 

Eighth Pupil We love our flag. We like to salute it. 
We like to cut it in paper and color it red, white and blue. 
(Points to paper-cutting.) 

Ninth Pupil The red in our flag says “Be brave.” 

Tenth Pupil The white in our flag says “Be pure.” 

Eleventh Pupil The blue in our flag says “Be true.” 


(School sings a Flag Song.) 


Twelfth Pupil Memorial Day is a memory day. We 
remember our brave men on that day. 

Thirteenth Pupil Memorial Day comes when the flowers 
are blooming. 

Fourteenth Pupil I am going to take some flowers to a 
soldier I know. He lives near me. (Shows a small basket 


of flowers.) 
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Fifteenth Pupil I am going to pick some flowers and 
give them to my mother. She will put them on a soldier’s 
grave. 

Sixteenth Pupil I helped my mother and my sister 
make a wreath of flowers. My sister will put it on our 
grandfather’s grave. He was a soldier. 


(School sings a Flower Song.) 


Seventeenth Pupil There will be a procession on Memo- 
rial Day. 

Eighteenth Pupil The drums will beat rat-a-tat-tat. 

Nineteenth Pupil Perhaps the band will play. Perhaps 
it will play “America.” 

Twentieth Pupil We can sing “America.” 


(School sings first stanza of “ America.”’) 


Twenty-first Pupil (Boy) I may never be a soldier, but 
I can stand very straight, like a soldier. (Throws shoulders 
back and holds head high.) 

Twenty-second Pupil When we look at a picture of a 
soldier (pointing to paper-cutting) we think of a strong, 
brave man. 

Twenty-third Pupil (Girl) My aunt was a Red Cross 
nurse. She nursed the boys in khaki. When I am big I 
can learn how to nurse. Our country always needs good 
nurses. 

Twenty-fourth Pupil (Boy) I can help my country if I 
try to keep well and grow strong. 

Twenty-fifth Pupil (Girl) My mother knitted warm 
sweaters and mufflers for the soldiers. When I grow up, 
I can knit warm garments for those who need them. 

Twenty-sixth Pupil (Boy) I will try to be brave always. 
like a good soldier. 

Twenty-seventh Pupil (Girl) I am going to be a good 
cook. Our country needs many good cooks. 

Twenty-eighth Pupil I will not spend all my pennies 
for candy. I shall put some of them in the bank. Then I 
shall be able to lend money to my country if she needs it. 

Twenty-ninth Pupil I can show that I love my flag by 
being a good little citizen. 

Thirtieth Pupil I am going to learn all I can about my 
country. The more I know, the better I can work for it. 

Thirty-first Pupil (Boy) I will brush my teeth every 
day. Good teeth will help to make me a strong man. 

Thirty-second Pupil I am going to drink milk every day 
and eat porridge. They will make me strong. 

Thirty-third Pupil I will sleep with my windows open. 
I want strong lungs. 


(School sings any little Health Song with which it is familiar) 


Thirty-tourth Pupil I am going to be kind to animals. 
A brave man or woman is always kind. 

Thirty-fifth Pupil (Boy) Iam going to be kind to boys 
and girls smaller than I am. 

Thirty-sixth Pupil (Boy) I will mind my father and 
mother. A good soldier obeys quickly. 

Thirty-seventh Pupil I will not fret or sulk when things 
go wrong. Our country wants her boys and girls to be 
happy. 

Thirty-eighth Pupil 

The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Thirty-ninth Pupil I will often think of our brave men 
who saved our flag. 


School (not necessarily in unison; not shouting) So will I! 


(The school may march around the room, singing a Marching 
Song. Each pupil may wear a flower and carry a small flag.) 
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A Flower Spelling 
Project 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


HE last project of the year, and one of the most 
interesting, was our Flower Spelling Project. 

For the back of the booklet and the leaves, we used 

a pansy design; each page of the booklet was decorated 

with hektographed designs of the flower which we were 

studying. The children colored the flowers on each page 

before writing the sentences. When the pages were 

finished and the booklets ready to be put together, they 

colored the backs and fastened the booklet together with 

paper fasteners. The project was presented as follows: 

You remember, boys and girls, that Mother Nature 
called Mistress April to help clean house and get ready 
for the birds; but the April showers do more than scrubbing, 
they call to the little flowers and say, “Wake up, wake up, 
little flowers! Spring is here!” ‘Then the sun sends its 
warm bright rays down; soon the earth is nice and warm; 
the little flowers begin to stretch and a little green shoot 
peeps out from under the ground. 

Some plants send up flower-buds first, and some leaf-buds, 
and it isn’t long until our lawns, fields and woods are dotted 
with yellow, blue and white flowers and we say—May is 
the month of flowers. 

You made such pretty bird booklets, that I felt sure 
you would like to make a flower booklet and write stories 
of the flowers in it. 

(Teacher shows sample of flower booklet.) 

The first little flower that we will put into our booklet 
and write about is one which comes early in the spring. 
It looks like the sun. 

James I know; the dandelion. 

eacher Yes, the dandelion grows everywhere and always 
looks so happy. I will tell you a story of the dandelion 
and then we will learn to spell the new words which we 
will need, and get our sentences ready for the dandelion 
page of our booklet. (Tell the legend of the Dandelion, 
found in “For the Children’s Hour,” by Bailey and Lewis, 
and develop the following sentences.) 


The dandelion is yellow. 
It looks like the sun. 

It blooms all summer. 

It loves the children. 

It grows everywhere. 

It makes everyone happy. 
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New words: Dandelion, looks, early, blooms, happy, 
summer, children, grows, anywhere, everyone. 


There is a little flower which comes early in the spring; 
it makes the meadow look like gold. You like to put it 
under Mother’s chin to see if she likes butter. We call it— 

Children Buttercup. 

(Tell the “Legend of the Buttercup,” found in 
“Flower Lore and Legend,” by Katherine M. Beals.) 


Sentences: 
Buttercup is a spring flower. 
See how yellow it is! 
It looks like gold. 
It is growing on the lawn. 
How it loves the sun! 
It is called the gold of the meadow. 


New words: Buttercup, gold, growing, lawn, called, meadow 


We sing a song about a little spring flower which everyone 
loves. The boys and girls call it Johnny— 

Kate Johnny-jump-up. 

Teacher Yes, its real name is violet. 

(Tell the “Story of the Violet,” found in “Flower Lore 
and Legend.’’) 


Sentences: 
O, see the violet! 
It has a blue dress. 
Where does the violet grow? 
It grows by the brook. 
It grows in the fields. 
It grows by the road. 
It is called the wayside flower. 


New words: Violet, where, does, road, grows, brook, field, 
wayside 


The next page of our booklet will be a page of faces. 
This is a little flower which doesn’t come very early in the 
spring but stays late in the fall. When we come upon a 
bed of these flowers we always want to sit beside them and 
rest. 

May I know—the pansy. 

Teacher Yes, when the pansies turn their little faces 
up to us, with their beautiful rich coloring; they look as 
though they ought to be able to talk. 

(Tell the “Legend of the Pansy,” found in “Flower 
Lore and Legend.’’) 


Sentences: 
The pansy is a garden flower. 
It is easy to grow. 
It has many names. 
It is called lady’s delight. 
The fairies made a pansy. 
Each pansy has a face. 
It always looks happy. 
Is its face like mine? 


New words: Pansy, garden, flower, many, lady’s, fairies, 
each, always, mine, delight. 


In our flower vase you will find a little bluebell. 
put this flower into our booklet next. I think May found 
it for us. There is a very sweet story of the bluebell which 
I want you to know. 

(Tell the story of “Crimp-a-limp the Bell-Ringer,” and 
let the children dramatize it—Mary Emery Hall, author.) 


We will 


Sentences: 
See the little bluebell. 
Crimp-a-limp found it. 
It was in the forest. 
Crimp-a-limp rang the bell. 


(Continued on page 361) 
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DAY BY DAY LESSON PLANS 


For Arithmetic and Correlative Seat Work in the First Grade 
Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 


(Book rights reserved) 





U’ to the present time there has been much grouping 
of numbers. In the lessons for May the children 
are taught to separate these groups. Thus they 

learn that often several combinations of numbers can be 
grouped to equal the same result 

There are also some new lessons on constructive measur- 
ing. Each Friday there is a paper folding lesson. Especial 
care is taken to train the hand and eye to discriminate 
form and size, and to cultivate neatness and accuracy. 

The tables of elementary sums and differences are also 
given this month. It would be well if the teacher used 
any extra time she might have outside the regular number 
work period for a short snappy drill of these tables. 


Frrst WEEK 
Monday 

Class material: A handful of pegs for each child. 
Have each child count (silently) 100 pegs. 

Seat-work 
Lay the 100 pegs in rows of 10 each. 
(Teacher tells pupils that there will be a nice surprise 
in number class to-morrow for all children whose 
hands are very, very clean.) 

Tuesday 

Class material: A dozen jelly beans for each child. 
Put each child’s jelly beans in a pretty little bag or 
colored envelope. 
Children count their jelly beans. How many? 12. 
Divide 12 jelly beans into two equal parts. How 
many in each part? 
What is one-half of 12? 
“Suppose we call the jelly beans eggs just for a 
while,” the teacher tells the class. 
“When you go to the market to buy eggs, how many 
do you usually buy?” 
“A dozen!” 
Each child has a dozen jelly beans. 
How many jelly beans in one dozen? 
How many eggs in one dozen? 
How many eggs in a half dozen? 
Have a child count to 12, or one dozen, aloud. 
Count a dozen girls, boys, pencils, etc. 
See that each child understands that there are 12 
objects in one dozen. Now each child may eat one 
dozen jelly beans. 


Seat-work 
Draw one dozen jelly beans. Color them with 
crayola. 
Draw one dozen eggs. Do not color the eggs. 
Wednesday 


Class material: Provide each child with 6 cardboard 
rulers 1 inch wide, the lengths varying from one to 


six inches. Put a figure on each ruler to show its 


length, but do not mark the inches on the rulers. 
Have each child prove the length of each ruler by 
measuring it with the one-inch ruler. 

Exercises in constructive measuring 
Lay the 1”, 2”, and 3” rulers end to end; lay the 
6” ruler on top of them. Are the three smaller 
rulers equal to the one long one? 
State the problem. 
1 inch and 2 inches and 3 inches equal 6 inches. 
Find the two rulers that together will equal the 
3-inch ruler. 


Lay the 2” and 3” ruler on the 5” ruler. Are they 
equal? 

Then 5 inches and 1 inch equal 6 inches. 

What two rulers will equal the length of the 4” ruler? 
Lay the 3” and 4” rulers on the 6” ruler. Which is 
longer, 3’’ and 4” or 6”? How much longer? 
Lay the 6” ruler and the 2” ruler end to end. On 
top of them lay the 5” ruler and the 3” ruler end 
to end. Are they equal? 

State the problem. 

6 inches and 2 inches are 8 inches, also 5 inches and 
3 inches are 8 inches. 

In like manner make as many problems as there is 
time for in class. 


Seat-work 


From heavy wrapping paper have children cut out 
two sets of rulers, using the set given them in class 
for patterns. Make figures on each showing length. 
a take one set home and keep one set at 
school. 


Thursday 
Class material: Two 2” by 4” rectangles of heavy 


a for each child (smooth wrapping paper will 
0). 

Lay rectangles one on the other, to show they are 
equal. 

Fold the two short edges of rectangle A together. 
See that all the edges touch. Cut on fold. (Fig. A) 
What is each piece of paper called? 3. 
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Fold the two long edges of rectangle B so that the 
edges touch. Cut on fold. ° 
Each piece is $ of paper. Show by folding and 
laying the pieces together that each pair of halves 
are equal, though cut in different shapes. Use the 
l-inch square to measure the squares in each half. 
How many 1-inch squares will each square hold? 
Then 4 equal squares are same, no matter how they 
are placed? 

Make a spade and a rake from the 4 pieces of paper. 
Use the long halves for handles and the squares 
for spade and rake parts. For the rake divide the 
square into hales and use only one-half. Slit. Trim 
handles as shown in illustration. 


V a 


















































Seat-work 
2 pieces of paper same size as those used in class, 
for each child. Fold and tear one sheet into long 
halves, the other into square halves, as was done in 
class. 
On a large sheet of paper draw the beds for a garden, 
using the rectangles and squares for patterns. 

Friday 

Class material: One 6-inch square of colored construc- 
tion paper, and 3-inch strip of same paper 6” long 
(for handle), for each child. 
Make a May basket to-day. 
Fold the square into thirds, both lengthwise and 
crosswise. 
Measure and fold a two-inch strip from each side. 
Use the one-inch measuring square for measure 
(Fig. A). How many small squares? How many 
squares across the bottom? Across the top? How 
many squares in the middle row? How many 
squares in the row on the right side? Left side? 
3+3+3=how many? Count to 9 by threes. 
Cut along the 2 heavy lines bordering the squares 
X and Y (Fig. B). Fold corners C and D behind 
square X, so that corners overlap. Fasten with one 
end of the handle, using a needle threaded with 
colored wool, or pin. 
Fold corners A and B in same manner over square Y 
and fasten over end of handle. See illustration of 
complete basket. 

Seat-work 
Draw, color and cut out some flowers for the May 
basket. 

SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: For each child, six heavy paper rulers 
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l-inch wide and in lengths varying from one to six 
inches. 

Construction problems—using rulers. 

Make a square 4 inches long. Cut out and divide 
into 16 squares. 

Measure each little square. 

With a 3-inch ruler and a 4-inch ruler draw a rug 
4 inches long and 3 inches wide. 

Draw a square 2 inches long. Cut into 4 equal 
squares. 

Draw a box 5 inches long and 3 inches deep. 

Draw a rug 4 inches long and 2 inches wide. How 
many 1-inch squares will it take to fill the rug? 


Use the squares cut out in above problem; place them 


side by side until the rug is filled. 


Seat-work 


Give each child an empty envelope and a handful 
of pegs. Instruct class to each count 37 pegs and 
put them in the envelope. Put the envelopes of 
pegs away for to-morrow’s lessons. 


Tuesday 
Class material: Five 1-inch colored caredboard squares 


for each child. 

Teacher directs class: 

Lay 2 squares side by side on desks. 

2 equals how many? 2=1+1. What is } of 2? 
Lay 2 squares side by side. Lay 1 square near the 
2 squares. 

3 equals how many? 3=1+1 or 1+2. 

Divide 4 into 2s. 4 equals how many? 4=2+2. 
What is } of 4? 

Group 3 squares together. Lay 1 square near the 
group. 

4 equals how many? 4=2+1 or 1+3. 

Count 5 squares. 

Group 4 squares. Lay 1 square nearby. 

5 equals how many? 5=4+1. 

Group three squares and 2 squares. 5 equals how 
many now? 

5=2+3 or 3+2. 
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With 1 square as a center, make a cross of 5 squares. 
How many squares around the center square? 
Then again: 5=4+1 or 1+4. 


Seat-work 


Each child uses the envelope of pegs he counted 
yesterday. Count them carefully. Group by 10s 
to find out how many 10s and how many over 
equals 37. 

At close of seat-work, each child puts his pegs back 
in envelope for to-morrow. 


Wednesday 


Class material: Give each child 6 1-inch colored 
cardboard squares. 

Lay 3 squares in a row. Lay 3 more in a row. 
6 equals how many? 

Make a square of 4 squares. Lay 2 more squares 
nearby. 

6 equals how many? 6=3+3. What is 4 of 6? 
Count by 3s to six. 

Make a square of 4 squares? Lay 2 more squares 
nearby. 

6 equals how many? 6=4+2 or 2+4. 

Group the 6 squares by twos. 6 equals how many? 
6=2+2+2. 

Count to 6 by twos. 

Group 5 squares together. Lay one square near. 

6 now equals how many? 6=5+1 or 1+5. 

In concert count to 6 by twos. 

In concert count to 4 by twos. 


Seat-work 


Use envelopes of 37 pegs again to-day. Group by 
5s to find out how many 5s and how many ls over 
37 equals. 


Thursday 


Class material: 7 1-inch colored paper squares for 


each child. 

Group 7 squares by 2s. How many over. Then 
7 equals how many? 

7=2+2+2-+1. 

Group 6 squares. Lay 1 near. Seven equals how 
many now? 

7=6+1 or 1+6. 

Group 2 squares and 5 squares. 7 equals how many 
now? 

7=2+5 or 5+2. 

Group 4 squares; group 3 squares. 7 equals how 
many now? 

7=4+3 or 3+4. 


Seat-work 


Use the envelopes of 37 pegs again. Show by 
groupings of twos how many twos and how many 
ones over equal 37. 


Friday 


Class material: Give each child one 8-inch square of 


colored construction paper. 

Make a hanging basket to-day. 

Make a 16-fold, as taught in prior lessons. 

Fold each corner to center O. 

Cut out squares A, B, C and D and triangles E, F, 
G and H (Fig. A) 

Fold small triangles (Fig. B) 

Fold on dotted lines. Be careful that the small 
triangles are folded to the outside. 

Tie corners x-x, y-y, 2-2, w-w with bright-colored 
yarn or twine. 

If desired, make a handle also with the yarn. 

See illustration of completed basket. 


Seat-work 


From old seed and garden catalogues, cut flowers 
and fruit to fill the basket. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: 8 1l-inch colored paper squares for 


each child. 
Lay the 8 squares in two groups of 4 each. 8 equals 
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how many? 8=4+4. Count to 8 by 4s. What 
is 4 of 8? 

Lay the 8 squares in groups of 2. 8 equals how 
many now? 8=2+2+2+2. Count to 8 by 2s. 
Group 5 squares; 3 squares. 8 equals how many 
now? 8=5+3 or 3+5. 

Group 6 squares; 2 squares. 8 equals how many 
now? 8=6+2 or 2+6. 

Group 7 squares. How many left? 8 equals how 
many now? 8=7-+1 or 1+7. 


Seat-work 


Give each child a piece of paper 4x8 inches. Ask 
children to fold and cut paper into 8 equal squares. 
When cut, lay squares together again in original 
form. 


Tuesday 
Class material: 9 1-inch squares of colored paper. 


Have one square red and the other 8 of any conveni- 
ent color. 

Put the red square in center and group the other 
8 squares around it so that a square is formed. 

9 equals how many squares? 9 equals 8 and 1, or 
1 and 8. 

Group the 9 squares into 3 equal groups. 9 equals 
how many now? 

9 equals 3 and 3 and 3. Count to 9 by threes. 
Group 7 squares; 2 squares. 9 equals how many 
now? 

9 equals 7 and 2, or 2 and 7. 

Group 6 squares; 3 squares. 9 equals how many 
now? 

9 equals 6 and 3, or 3 and 6. 

Lay 2 squares end to end to each side of the red 
square, thus forming a cross. 

9 equals how many now? 9 equals 8 and 1, or 1 
and 8. 

Group 5 squares; group 4 squares. 9 equals how 
many now? 

9 equals 4 and 5, or 5 and 5. 


Seat-work 


Copy from the pages of the primer each number 
that has a 9 in it, as, 19, 29, 59, etc. 


Wednesday 
Class material: 10 1-inch colored squares for each child. 


Group 9 squares to-gether. How many left over? 
Then 10 equals how many? 10 equals 9 and 1, or 
1 and 9. 
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Group 8 squares; group 2 squares. Then 10 equals 
8 and 2, or 2 and 8. 
Group 7 squares; group 3 squares. Ten equals how 
many now? 
10 equals 7 and 3, or 3 and 7. 
Group 6 squares and 4 squares. Ten equals 6 and 
4, or 4 and 6. 
Group the ten squares by twos. Ten equals how 
many now? 
10 equals 2 and 2 and 2 and 2 and 2. 
Count to 10 by twos. 
Group 10 squares by 5s. 
10 equals bow many now? 10 equals 5 and 5. 
Count to 10 by 5. What is 3 of 10? 

Seat-work 

Lay pegs in all possible groups to make 10. 


Thursday 





Class material: Nothing. To-day there will be a drill 
of the elementary sums. 
Teacher may use any drill method she chooses. It 
might be well to start by copying the whole table 
on the blackboard, answers and all. Have class 
read the problem and sum in concert, as: 1 and 
1 are 2. 
Then teacher erases all the answers. Class marches 
to blackboard, teacher states a problem, children 
write problem and supply sum. 
Another good drill is to write problems on blackboard 
quickly, erase. Children write problem and supply 
sum. 
Another good drill is to read, say, the first lines with 
sums. Then erase sums. Restore sums orally, first 
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HOLDEN BOOK 





TIWIST, RUB, OR SCRUB 
IT RESISTS ROUGH HANDLING AND SOTLING 
IT PROVIDES A WATERPROOF, WEATHERPROOF “JACKET” FOR THE BOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MAKE BOOKS LAST TWICE AS LONG | 


(SAMPLES FREE) 






MATERIAL | 


IT WITHSTANDS ABRASION AND WEAR 


COVER 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














DO YOU NEED EXTRA ROOMS FOR NEXT SESSION? 





FIREPROOF 
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THE COST OF AMBLER ASBESTOS 
PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Is less than a quarter of that of brick or stone, yet 
these buildings are comfortable structures and are 
fireproof. 


The roofs are covered with fireproof Ambler 


Asbestos Shingles that are a complete protection 
against flying sparks from nearby fires. The interior 
construction is likewise fireproof and of the restful 
buff tint that has been approved by the Bureau 
of Standards as being best for pupils’ eyes. Double- 
floor and double-wall construction throughout make 
the buildings very easy to heat. 

Shipped complete with sections ready to be bolted 
together, these buildings can be assembled very 


WE HAVE THE SOLUTION 




































ASBESTOS 


quickly to meet immediate needs for increased 
school capacity. If later they are not needed 
for school purposes they can be used for lunch 
rooms, manual training workshops, summer 
schools, ete., or they find ready market as 
garages, warehouses, summer camps, emer- 
gency hospitals, and so on. Easily taken 
apart and moved to another location with 
only the expense of labor. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Pittsburgh Office, 228 Pennant Street 
Phone 1057-R-Locust 


HELPFUL FREE CATALOGUE giving descriptions and 
illustrations of Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools. 
Fill out the coupon for your copy 


| Asbestos Buildings Company, 
on P.E., 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Ambler 
—- Portable Schools. 
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in the order of the table, then in promiscuous order. 
You will notice that in the first right-hand column 
all the sums total 10. It is a good practice to drill 
vigorously for a few minutes on these 5 problems. 
Then erase, ask pupils to write the problems that 
make 10 from memory. 

Each column can be drilled in this manner. 
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Seat-work 


Write the elementary sums on blackboard, without 
answers. 
Children copy problems and supply sums. 


Friday 


Class material: One 8-inch square for each child. 


Make a cradle to-day. 
Fold square into a 16-fold (Fig. A). 
Cut off four squares from one side (Fig. B). 



















































































How many squares left? 

How many squares in front row? 

How many rows of 4? Count to 12 by fours. 
How many squares on top row? 

How many rows of squares? Of 3 squares? Of 
4 squares? 

Cut along heavy lines. 
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Completed 
cradle. 
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Fold corners B and C within square Y, and paste or 
pin. 

Fold corners A and D within square X, and paste or 
pin. 

Divide the rectangle of 4 squares. Shape the 
rockers from the small rectangles (Fig. C). 

Fasten a rocker to each end. (See illustration of 
finished cradle.) 


Seat-work 


Give each child a sheet of heavy paper and a penny 
paper pattern. Ask children to cut out 20 paper 
pennies, and group them in 10s on desks. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: An empty spool and a foot ruler. 


Play a spool game to-day. 

Give a short review on foot measure. 

In the game each child rolls the spool from a given 
point. Then he measures with the foot-rule the 


(Continued on page 344) 
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Wonder Tour 


, 


Cool, Crisp, Colorful Colorado f 
to the Golden Pacific Coast 


@ Here is a splendid tour which combines the features of recreation and 
education — just what the teacher desires. 


q The Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., Western Pacific route leads 
straight through the heart of the scenic wonderlands of the West, to the 
charming cities of Colorado. ... Rocky Mountain National Park and 
beautiful San Isabel National Forest; through the magnificent Royal 
Gorge to Salt Lake City—thence .... Feather River Canyon to San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate. 


a 


@ You may return by any direct route, or for a nominal additional fare 
you may return via the Pacific Northwest, enjoying the scenic attractions, 
too, of Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks. 


ate 


@ Take advantage of this opportunity to combine 
recreation and education this summer — Write for 
descriptive literature. Ask for booklet D-1. 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 








+ Special Round-Trip Tourist Fares — Stop-Over Anywhere En Route 
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5 6 7 8 9 10 

Day by Day Lesson Plans st lack ck oll on 
(Continued from page 342) PAS rn ie eS 

distance his spool rolled. In measuring, ignore any 1 2 3 4 5 6 
distance less than an entire foot. 6 7 8 9 10 
Aim to roll in a straight line. Choose a clear space Sh adh welt ol 


on the floor where the planks run crosswise, then the 
spools will not roll as far as on a lengthwise floor 
plank. Write each child’s score after his name on 7 
the blackboard. After the game each child adds —6 

1 


his score thus: 5 feet and 4 feet are 9 feet. 3 feet 
and 5 feet and 4 feet are 12 feet. 
Seat-work 


Provide each child with patterns for petal, center, 9 10 
stem and leaf (see illustration); also one sheet of mf af 
white paper 3x4 inches; a strip of green paper —— ee 
3 x 7 inches and a small piece of yellow paper. 2 3 
Make a daisy to-day. 
Cut out 10 petals for the daisy. Paste the complete 9 10 
flower on olive green mounting paper. —§ —§ 
Size: petals: 2 inches long, 4 inch wide (white) — — 
center: % inch circle (yellow) ; = 
leaf: 4 inches long, 4 inch wide (green) 
stem: 6} inches long. 3 inch wide (green) 10 
The same pattern will make a black-eyed Susan or a — : 
sunflower, by cutting the petals from orange paper, ae 
center of black, and mount on white paper. See } ] 
assembled daisy. (Page 342.) Seat-work } 
Tuesday Copy ten or more problems (according to the time 4 


and skill of class) on the blackboard; have pupils 
copy problems and supply answers. 
Thursday 
Class material: Drill again to-day on the problems of 
elementary differences. 


Class material: For each child: 10 colored sticks and 
10 colored circles. 
Teach one-half again to-day. 
Cut an apple into halves. 
Show that each half is equal. Put together again 












































to form a whole apple. 
Halve a rectangular sheet of paper lengthwise. k 
Halve a rectangular sheet of paper crosswise. 
Lay on desk 2 sticks and 2 circles. 
Find half of two sticks. Find half of two circles. 
Find half of four sticks. Find half of four circles. 
Find half of six sticks. Find half of six circles. 
Find half of eight sticks. Find half of eight circles. 
Find half of ten sticks. Find half of ten circles. 
Seat-work 
Cut cirles into halves. Make a border on desk with i 
sticks and half-circles. Copy the border on paper. Det4/L of Design. i 
Wednesday ; 
Class material: To-day there will be a drill of the = 
table of elementary differences. Y ie 
The same drill methods used for the elementary S 
sums table may be used. 
Ask such questions as: 
What number taken from 9 leaves 3? 
Seven is how much greater than 5? 
8 take away what leaves 3? 
What number taken from 5 leaves 2? - 
Should any child hesitate or stumble, do not tell him ¢ 
the answer, but give him the correct number of 
objects and let him arrive at the result himself. 
2383 465 6 7 8 9 10 
oh fd oe] 1 1 —1 | 
liege. <ilealap aia ccs” emacs iia) nntaaam! iis asian | 
123 45678 9 i 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 4 
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1234567 8 . 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 4 
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1234567 Tulip Border ' 
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Seat-work 
Make a border of 5 tulips. 
Supply each child with a pattern for flower and leaf, 
and cutting paper of appropriate colors. Cut leaves 
from green paper and flowers of bright yellow, 
paste on manila paper, draw stems with green 
crayon. (See illustration) 


Friday 


Class material: One 6-inch square of colored paper 
for each child. 
Make a picture frame to-day. 
Fold into four squares. (Fig. A) 


























Fig. A 














Ag C 
Fig B Completed 
Picture-Frame 























Fold corners A, B, C and D to center O. (Fig. B) 

Then fold each corner back to outer edge. 

Tie corners with colored twine, or yarn. Use same 

yarn for hanging. See completed illustration. 

This frame will hold a picture about 2} by 2} inches. 

A 5-inch square will make a frame for a picture 

1% by 1} inches, and will do nicely for the little 

pictures printed each month in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Seat-work 

Give each child a picture torn from an old magazine 

or catalogue. 

Child cut out picture and paste it in his picture frame. 


The Story Teller 


(Continued from page 330) 


The little squirrels did not have to go very far from home 
now to see and hear the shovels scraping away the earth. 
Danger seemed very near, and it was hard to be patient 
any longer. One morning they heard the men talking and 
came rushing back to tell Mother Ground Squirrel. 


“Mercy on us! What shall we do? 
A wide paved road is coming through.” 


And at last, Mother Ground Squirrel seemed anxious. 
Mother Ground Squirrel knew what the little squirrels did 
not; that a paved road meant endless numbers of autos 
and trucks and the beginning of civilization where there 
had been wide meadows of sage brush for the little Ground 
Squirrels to play in. 


“Hurry, my dears, this is moving day; 
We'll pack our supplies and all go away.” 


(Continued on pige 361) 








Plan to visit the TROPICS this summer 


Fanned by westerly trade winds it’s cool in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy to the utmost the 
luxury of Sea Travel, the romance of the ‘Spanish Main,” and the spirit of adventure in won- 
derful trips ashore—and all included in the price you pay for your ticket 


Special Summer Cruises onGreat\Wihiite Fleet Ships 





15 Days—Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points "§ interest, etc., are 
all included in the price you pay for your 

ticket. same every saaraeeien from New 

York. : 





22 Days—Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C, Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the '¢ you pay for your 
ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel 

on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail $3 2 5 
every Saturday from New York. 











24 Days—Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 
to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an auto trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 
portation for all shore trips included in price 

you pay for ticket. Sailings every other 

Saturday from New York. P 


22 Days—Special Colombian Cruises. Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this delightful trip, 
All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in S$ 

the price you pay for your ticket. Sailings | 1 5 
from New York every Wednesday. 




















Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including 
shore trips at Havana and Panama, as well as hotel accom- 
modations during stay on the isthmus. All ex- § 

penses paid. ‘ : 200 
From New Orleans etiiens: every Wedeseten ¢ to Havana and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 
Honduras. Sixteen days of luxurious cruising,, all $2 1 5 
expenses paid. oar 











Write for booklet, “Cruising the Caribbean,’”’ leaflets and full 
information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 332 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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A Start on a School Library 


Sara E. Chase 


Principal, Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


UR schoolis very fortunate in having near it an excellent 
branch library. A large per cent of the children have 
cards, and many of them make frequent visits to this 

library. But we had often wished for reference material 
nearer at hand, so that we might supply needed subject 
matter and direct the children in their search for desired 
information right at the time when they were anxious to 
answer some question; and when a small room suitable 
for a school library became available in our building, we 
decided to try to build up one that would fit the needs of 
our fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

At our request, book cases with drawers at the top, for 
filing pictures, were built along one side of this room. 
Three large tables, eighteen chairs, and two bulletin boards 
were placed in the room, and we considered it furnished. 





The text of the encyclopedia proved too difficult, and 
we asked for “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” The 
ten volumes of this book did much to arouse the children’s 
interest in our library plan; for as soon as the books arrived 
they were sent to spend a day in each of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. Each child was given an opoprtunity to 
examine them and talk with his classmates and teacher 
about them. Many children found pictures or information 
that touched work that they were having, had had, or that 
appealed to special interests, and they asked permission 
to have certain volumes again. 

Their interest in building a library led some of the 
children to suggest that books be made by them to be 
placed in this library for future classes to use. A fourth 
grade wrote and illustrated with cloth cut-outs a book on 


























As a first step toward the library, we collected from an 
inconvenient teacher’s cupboard all of the books containing 
subject matter that might help our work in geography, 
history and science, for these subjects were bringing about 
the larger part of the demands for additional reference 
material. From the office of the superintendent, some 
copies of similar books, a student’s reference book in three 
volumes, and an encyclopedia in twelve volumes were sent 
to us. Teachers found in their cupboards books that no 

onger fitted the grades in their rooms, and they contributed 
;these. An unabridged dictionary and an atlas were added 
from our school books. The result was a collection of 
books that was nowhere near adequate, but helpful to a 
certain extent, because teachers and children could now 
take stock of and make us face the material we did have. 


“Child Life in Other Lands.” A third grade brought 
pictures from home and wrote facts about them for a 
book on Japan and the Japanese. A fifth grade prepared 
a book on George Washington. The rhyme that each of 
our classes had made to introduce its section of a health 
pageant was typewritten by one of the teachers for a page 
in a book, “Health Rhymes,” which was bound by the 
grade auxiliary class, who used a cover made for the purpose 
by one of the sixth grade classes. 

All of our children were much impressed by the prepara- 
tions that they saw and read about for measuring the exact 
path of the total eclipse and for noting each detail of its 
passing. The fact that no adequate record of the last 
total eclipse had been made interested them. For two days 


(Continued on page 348) 
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“Certain children could never have 
made their school grade without it” 


declares one teacher 








Right now—before final exami- Actual School Records Prove mg Baye peo 








nations—give YOUR pupils added 
stimulus with this simple health 
measure. 


Tue spring term—with a long 
winter behind—is the time when 
children are most apt to lose weight 
and lack energy. Yet it is the very 
time—with extra study and activ- 
ity ahead—when they need most to 
be up to par. Promotion depends to 
a great extent on their physical 
condition. 

A recent survey showed that 
92% of the failures in a certain 
gtade for the 2nd semester were 
made by pupils who had physical 
defects—were underweight, mal- 
nourished. 

Even if you cannot organize an 
entire health program in your 
school now, there is one health 
measure—simple, practical, effect- 
ive—that you can easily institute— 
daily feedings of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 


What Eagle Brand 
accomplishes 


Eagle Brand is already served 
regularly in many schools as an 
essential feature of their health 
work. For teachers and principals 
have learned—from scientific ex- 
periments and in actual everyday 
practice—that Eagle Brand is a 
wonderful weightand health builder. 

Eagle Brand is the finest full- 
cream milk—a child’s basic food, 
with all its food properties and 
important vitamins intact—com- 
bined with sugar, a splendid source 
of extra energy that growing chil- 
dren need. 

It is recommended—not as a 
substitute for such milk—but as a 
supplement to it, supplying extra 
food and energy value for children. 

The best way ‘to give Eagle 
Brand is in mid-morning or mid- 
afternoon feedings—or with the 
school lunch—2 tablespoonfuls di- 
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the Value of Eagle Brand 


The Report below — giving comparative school grades — 
verifies the already accepted fact that the better a child’s phy- 
sical condition, the better mental work he is able to do. These 
5 cases are typical children selected from arecent experiment 
in the General German Orphanage, Catonsville, Md. 

All five children improved in weight and general physical 
health under a program which included daily mid-morning 


feedings of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Mary lacked ay 


having gained 6 
Ibs.inthe 3 months 
she took Eagle 
Brand at school.” 
Another teacher, 
speaking of one of 
her pupils, says: 
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Key to Grading— E (Excellent) 90-100%; G (Good) 80-90% 
M (Medium) 70-80%; U (Unsatisfactory) below 70% 


luted in 24 cup of cold water. It is 
easy to buy anywhere, keeps per- 
fectly, is absolutely safe and clean, 
is economical for large quantity 
feedings. 

Teachers who have carried out 
this program report that thechildren 
gained in weight, health and gen- 
eral appearance, and showed decided 
improvement in attitude, alertness 
and school work. 

One teacher, with a child of her 
own in the class, writes: 

“My 10-year-old girl has always been 
quite a bit underweight at the close 


of school. Last year, in spite of flu 
which pulled her down considerably, 





Winding Up 
| The Borden Health Contest 


As we go to press, the contest is 
just drawing to a successful close. 
By the time this issue is in your 
hands, the judges will be busy se- 
lecting the 10 prize winners. 


No final reports have reached us 
yet, of course, but if they are any- 
thing like the preliminary reports, 
we can expect some wonderfully 
interesting results. 


The judges are ready and waiting 
with desks cleared for the influx 
of charts, reports, letters and pic- 
tures that is due in a few days. 
Then begins the big task of going 
over all this material carefully. 

The announcement of the win- 
ners will be mailed to every con- 
testant, just as soon as the final 
selection is made. The news will 
also be published at the earliest 
possible date in this magazine. 
Anyone who is especially eager to 
know the results before such gen- 
eral publication can have them by 
writing the Borden Company. 
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» | > “T attribute her abil- 
5!,]6 ity to make her 
& | 5] & |Actitude grade to increased 
= 1,2] 2 mental and physi- 
pl ne ao cal power given 
G {MIG ].. her by Eagle 
M{G/G {Improved ” 

G IMG , Brand. 

aigiah Comments like 

MEE [Improved these — give you 

s1GIGI.. . 

GIG E Improved an idea of what 

U|U|U Reale ; 

M{|C |G |Improved Eagle Brand can 
do. Start now to 
serve this health 
food to your 
classes. It is the 


most effective, single health measure 
you can adopt—and may mean the 
difference between promotion and 
failure to many of the children in 
your school. 


Material and services 
at your disposal 


If you are interested in the whole 
subject of school health education, 
we shall be delighted to help you 
by personal advice or with our 
published material. This includes 
Nutrition and Health, a valuable 
handbook for teachers, with a 
complete set of 20 tessons for school 
use; a book of practical suggestions 
on health work, written by teachers 
who carried on such work last 
winter; a set of booklets on child 
health and a Home Course in Child 
Health for Mothers. Use the coupon 
below. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
916 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me my free set of Health Pro- 


gram material. 
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A Start on a School Library 
(Continued from page 346) 


after the event, they were anxious to talk about their 
experiences of that morning. 

On the third day, the teacher of each room talked with 
the children about making a record book of the eclipse for 
our library, and with enthusiasm each class started the 
work. From the many reports that had been given during 
the two previous days, the teacher led the children to choose 
those facts’ that seemed best to them for such a record. 
One first grade chose just one sentence, “We saw the moon 
walk in front of the sun.” A sixth grade, influenced by 
some words in a newspaper description, prepared a long 
description in flowery language. 

Each class brought from home clippings and pictures of 
the eclipse. The result was a collection that, at first, 
seemed impossible to handle; but a group of sixth grade 
children arranged the mass in piles, getting duplicates 
together and discarding them. Another group, with help, 
listed the subjects considered in the clippings and decided 
what the titles of the chapters of a book to be made of 
these clippings should be. 

The clippings were pasted on sheets of drawing paper 
10” x 14”. The completed set showed that two volumes 
would be necessary. In Volume I the children’s reports, 
typewritten by one of the teachers, were placed as one 
chapter. A fifth grade class and a sixth grade class chose 
the pictures that best illustrated the chapters and these 
were pasted on sheets of drawing paper to form the first 
pages of the different chapters. Sixth grade boys printed 
a table of contents for each volume and a title page for each 
chapter. Some sixth grade girls, under leadership, bound 
the volumes and pasted on the covers the letters that had 
been prepared in a drawing period in their classroom to 
form the titles, Total Eclipse, 1925, Vol. I, and Total 
Eclipse, 1925, Vol II. 

Each class felt a pride in these volumes, in which it had 
a part, and following the suggestion of a little girl, they 
were placed in “the clean band case” of our library. 

Packed away in one of our cupboards were several copies 
of the National Geographic Magazine that were almost never 
used. We decided to cut out the pictures, thinking that 
the children would get more value from them than from 
the text. We explained this plan to the mothers of our 
Home and School Association and asked them for more 
copies of the magazine. Fifty copies were sent to us 
within a few days, and a group of sixth grade children, 
taking out the binding wires, separated the pages, ready 
for two boys who were to use the paper cutters for cutting 
out the pictures. 

When the pictures were cut out, they were arranged in 
piles, according to subject matter. There was a pile for 
each continent and one for each of the following subjects: 
Birds, animals, trees, transportation, Indians, weaving 
and fruits. All of the pictures in a pile were sent to a 
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classroom for further division by the children. A sixth 
grade class arranged the pictures of Europe by countries, a 
fifth grade class arranged those of North America, a fourth 
grade those of transportation, the grade auxiliary those of 
animals, and so on. 

There proved to be so many pictures for most of the 
countries that the first plan of filing them in folios made 
by the children had to be abandoned. Stout manila 
envelopes were used. Some child suggested that the names 
of the countries ought to be printed in large type on the 
envelopes. The difficulty that the children had had in 
locating some of the countries, led us to suggest that the 
country named on the envelope be colored black on a small 
outline map of the world, which should be pasted on the 
envelope below the name of the country. These maps 


made considerably more study of location necessary, but : 


they were a source of great satisfaction to the children. 

Our fifth grade classes use Bird Lore and Nature Study 
Magazine for their bird study. We have about thirty-five 
different copies of the first magazine and twenty-five of the 
second. Considerable time and energy have been wasted 
in finding in them articles noted at some previous time. 
As a part of their language work and a part of their nature 
study, we suggested that the children in one class make 
an index for the copies of Bird Lore, including in it only 
those birds listed in the fifth grade course of study. As 
soon as the work started, the other fifth grade wished to 
make an index for the twenty-five copies of Nature Study. 
Both classes completed this work with a better idea of an 
index and how to use one, and they gave our library some- 
thing that will be of much use to teachers and children. 

The ten years’ numbers of,School Arts that we had stored 
away, were arranged by months and placed on a convenient 
shelf of the library for reference work by teachers or 
children. 

During the year that we have been working on this 
library, the children have shown an increasing interest in 
it. Individuals have brought contributions to it. One 
boy presented bis own copies of Nature Siudy Magazine, 
so that we might cut them up to get the pictures for the 
two bulletin boards. Another boy brought “a book that 
the kindergarten children would like.” A book of poems 
was presented by the child from whom one would least 
expect it. “A history that I like awful well,” was the next 
gift. Two books of famous pictures were the last con- 
tributions received. 

As our next step in library building, we are going to make 
careful note of the nature of the information the children 
cannot find in our present library; for space, expense, and 
common sense require that every addition to the library 
must fill a definite need. 

We realize that the children must learn to use books by 
using books, and just as soon as we area bit better equipped 
we plan to have library periods in which small groups of 
children will be helped to find facts to answer their questions. 





My Mother 


I walk upon the rocky shore, 
Her strength is in the ocean’s roar. 


I glance into the shaded pool, 
Her mind is there, so calm and cool. 


I hear sweet rippling of the sea, 
Naught but her laughter ’tis to me. 


I gaze into the starry skies, 
And there I see her wondrous eyes. 


T look into my inmost mind, 
And here her inspiration find. 


In alljI am and hear and see, 
My’precious mother is with me. 


—Josephine Rice Creelman 
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Flower Fringed Glaciers 





FLOWERS, TREES 
AND BIRDS 
RACs May the blossoming of 


Spring and promise of Summer 
bring new problems in nature study 
and art in the classroom. 

Color is vastly important in 
interpreting the wonders of Spring- 
time. 

“Artista” Water Colors are a 
joy to use, and are so made that 
they answer every requirement. 
You can use them, too, to color 
drawings made in ““CrayoLa” out- 
line. Sane teachers find results 
better when the combination is 
used. 

If you have never tried “ArTIsTA”’ 
Water Colors, may we send you 
samples? 

Our Art Service Bureau Is YOUR Ari Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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Rainier National Park 


BOOK of pictures of Rainier National 
A park free for the asking. Glorious 
Rainier scenes—mountains mantled 
with snow and fringed with flowers and 
forests—waterfalls and lakes— outdoor 
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’ 41 East 42™ Street New York. NY sports, mountain climbing, coasting, skiing. 
— Rainier National Park is a placetoinspire 
. NM SVvo> CYST poets. Mt. Rainier would have appealed to 
3 i. GR. Victor Hugo’s passion for contrasts and his 
é 4s 5 Ay delight in breath-taking effects—theimmen- 
: > Ya sity of the mighty mountain, the contrast 
" : S K } L L } of flowers and snow. For the glacier mantle 
4 % of Mt. Rainier stretches its icy fingers down 
q R to the very edge of gorgeous flower fields— 
‘d is the keynote to the mastery a glistening spectacle of beauty. 
of any subject. Children skilled See Yellowstone Park Enroute! 
i i roach ll Let me send you this fascinating book 
- study habits ded z of pictures. And when yow have de- 
subjects with confidence. It is cided to see Rainier National Park I 


shall be glad to help you plan your trip. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


The Horn “First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
852 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Learn to Study Readers (oe ViCcAtion“ Tete 


this training which 


give so effectively. This series 
constitutes a complete course 
i in the work type of reading, S Address 
4 from “First Steps in Learning 
to Study” to the Fifth Book, 


now in Press. 








Books or trips I am interested in ( ) poy ey any 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 
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Vill 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 





A Study of Common Fractions 


Pertinent Suggestions 


1 Whether the teaching of fractions is in the fourth 
grade, the fifth, or the sixth grade, beware of taking too 
much for granted. An opportunity for a pupil to express 
himself as to what he knows, to actually say and do, will 
serve to strengthen what is already known and throw a 
searchlight on that which he has failed to get, or to get 
well. Both teacher and pupil will, as a consequence of such 
expression, have a better understanding of the situation 
and can proceed with more assurance. 

2 All presentations in the fourth grade should be ob- 
jectively given, and followed up with much manipulation 
of illustrative material; this procedure should be followed 
in the fifth grade, also, with several presentations; even in 
the sixth grade, enough of such work should be done to give 
the teacher and the class an opportunity to definitely guage 
the situation. Something on the order of the following 
treatment is the procedure recommended. 

The presenting of }—Teacher and class should be pro- 
vided with a supply of disks of varying sizes. 

I am going to cut this disk into three equal parts. You 
may cut your disk into three equal parts. (Have children 
do such as this until they can cut disks into prescribed parts 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy.) What is each part 
called? Why are these parts called thirds? How many 
thirds in any disk? 

Cut another disk into three parts of just any size. What 

What does the 3 tell 


is each part? Why is it not a third? 

Write one-third, using figures. 
you? What does the 1 tell? In arithmetic, what is such 
a number as 3 called? What is a fraction? By what 
name is the 3 called? The 1? What is a denominator? 
A numerator? 

Let every pupil draw a circle (either on paper or at the 
blackboard). Draw lines dividing it into thirds. What 
is each of these parts? Write 3 on each part. 

As I write certain problems on the board, you may each 
find the answers from your circles. $+3=? 3+9+3=? 
442=? 243=? 3+%=? Compare the $s and your 
whole disk. Then 4s is more than $s or 1 whole. How 
much more? $+0=? What is another way of expressing 
4s of a disk? 44+3=? $+3=? 44+4=? $ disks= 
how many whole disks? What is another way of express- 
ing $s?) f—4=? f-i=? {-4=? + i="? +4? 

—4=? 1—?=? 2—2=? 4—-1=? $—1=? j=? 

Other illustrative material—dots, lines, rectangles, money, 
inches, etc.—may be used to fix important facts. 

Give verbal problems, using the fractional parts, making 
sure in this,as in the preceding, that pupils actually manip- 
ulate the illustrative material so as to determine results 
objectively. 

Then pass to the imaginary, and then to the abstract. 
Throughout, take no forward step until the one being 
developed is thoroughly understood. 

Pupils are now ready for much practice or drill in the 
form of written work. 

Pass from the teaching of thirds to the teaching of sixths. 
Likewise, after teaching halves, teach fourths; after teaching 
fifths, teach tenths. Always establish relationships; always 
put into exact words just what is being done. 

. It will be noticed that only the processes of addition and 


subtraction were used in the foregoing development. In 
the fifth grade, certainly in the sixth, the teacher may also 
take the processes of multiplication and division into 
account. The multiplying and dividing of a fraction and 
an integer is more readily taught in this way than by any 
other method of procedure known to the writer. 

3 As the work proceeds, there are seven underlying 
principles that should be impressed beyond a question. 

a A fraction is an implied division. Its value is ob- 
tained by dividing the numerator by the denominator— 
the quotient thus obtained is the fraction’s actual value. 
Thus: 


4#=1. 1 is the value of 4 
19=2. 2 is the value of 1° 
4=4, 4 is the value of + 


6b Multiplying the denominator of a fraction divides the 
fraction by that number. 


$X2.=15 


¢ Dividing the denominator ofa fraction multiplies the 
fraction by that number. 


geti=$ (=I) 24,=$(=1) 


d Multiplying the numerator of a fraction multiplies 
the fraction by that number. 


eX*=$ (=2) te X72 =H (=I) EX? =$ (=14=1) 


e Dividing the numerator of a fraction divides the 
fraction by that number. 


$2=$ 0 s'=F (=) 


jf Multiplying both numerator and denominator by the 
same number does not change the value of the fraction. 


iX$aar $Xt=16 Xt=77 


g Dividing both numerator and denominator of a frac- 
tion by the same number does not change the value of the 
fraction. 


4Xx4=3 HXE=3 


Throughout, objective demonstrations should actually 
show the truth of each principle. Pupils should be called 
upon to select material and demonstrate each principle 
and put it into words as an application. In f and g, the 
pupils should be led to the further understanding of why 
the value of the fraction is not changed by dividing or 
multiplying both numerator and denominator by the same 
number, causing them to see that this is really multiplying 
or dividing by 1. 

4 Even in the fourth grade, a pupil should be taught 
that a problem is unfinished unless the fraction in the 
result is expressed in its lowest terms. 

5 The study of fractions brings with it the necessity 
of understanding and using the arithmetical language per- 
taining thereto, if the subject is to be well assimilated. 
There is no excuse for a fifth grade pupil—how much less 
for a sixth grade pupil?—being allowed to mispronounce 

(Continued on page 352) 
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The Story Teller 
(Continued from page $45) 

So all the little squirrels living in this underground region 
filled their traveling bags with seeds and nuts, ready for a 
long trip. Now their traveling bags are their own plump 
cheeks, and when they are filled full, they look very funny. 
But these little ground squirrels are accustomed to traveling 
that way, so they did not see anything funny about it. 
When darkness came and everything was perfectly still, 
they all came silently out of their underground homes and 
stole away to the hills. They traveled far that night, 
carrying all their stores, and before morning, they had new 
homes burrowed in the ground, far away from the sound of 
scraping shovels and work of horses and men. And here 
they lived in peace for the rest of their lives. 

—Carrie Belle Boyden 





Bringing Home the New Born Calf 
(Continued from page 319) 

Jean Francois painted him just as he saw him. When his father 
saw it he was pleased and said his boy was going to be an Artist. 
His father sent him to an Artist and askt him if he would be an Artist. 

The Artist said he would be an Artist. He had workt for his father 
till he was 18 years old. When he died he was a famous painter. 

The picture of the new born shows me that the father went to milk 
the cow. The father could not find the cow so he went to the field. 
There he found a little calf with its mother. The father went and got 
his son and his dotter and cared the calf to the barn and took care of it. 

Earnest E. GRAHAM 


The New Born Calf 
The man who painted this picture was Jean Francois Millet. He 
was a French painter. The students called him the Wild man of the 
Woods. The French Government named him The Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He was born in Gruchy. He was born Oct. 4, 1814. 
One day owner of a farm went out to milk the cows. He got them 
all milked but one cow. He hunted her and he found her. In the 
pasture. 
With a little calf. He called the hired man. His little boy and 
girl brought the litter. 


GEORGE LEONARD CARLSON 


The New Born Calf 

It was spring where Jean Francois Millet lived. The sun shone 
brite. The cow was dry and Mr. Millet was going out to milk it. 
When he got out to the barn he saw that the cow was not there. He 
went out to the field and there he saw the cow and a little calf. He 
ran to the house got his son and his daughter they went and got the 
strecher and his little girl stood in the doorway while they brought the 
calf into the house. 


GERTRUDE ENGELSMAN 


The New Born Calf 

The man who painted the new born calf was Jean Frances Millet. 
He was born Oct. 4, 1814. in Gruchy. 

His mother and father worked hard in the feild. Once he looked 
out of the winder and he saw a man coning home from church and he 
took a piece of char coal and painted his picture. 

A man went to milk the cow and he forgot his pail. 
— the cow wasn’t there. 
calf. 


He went back 
He went in the field and he found a little 
They took it back to the house in a litter. 


WILLIAM HUGHES 


The Painter and His Picture 

Jean Francois Millet was born Oct. 4, 1814. He lived on a high 
stony cliff. He was the oldest of nine children. His grandmother took 
care of them all. Every morning she would wake him by saying, 
“ Awake my little Francois, you don’t know how long the birds have 
been singing the praises of the good God.” 

One Sunday they were sitting by the fire. 
the window. He saw a peasant. Jean picked up a piece of charcoal 
and drew him on the wall. His father thought he ought to be an 
Artist, so he sent him to Paris. He had a hard time in Paris, but 
afterwards he became an Artist. One picture that he painted was, 
Bringing Home the Knew Born Calf. The little calf was lying on a 
litter. Two men were careing it. It’s mother was beside it. They 
were careing it into the"house. A little girl was at the door. 

DorotHy WEsTROM 


The Painter of the Peasants 

Jean Francois Millet was born in Oct. 4, 1814. He was born in 
Gruchy. In the village of France. I think he must be fond of 
animals. When he was eighteen years old he painted on the wall. 
Then his father let him go to an artist. 

Jean Francois Millet painted the new born calf. They carried the 
calf on a litter. See how careful they are holding the calf! Theretisa 
girl standing at the door way. They found the calf in the fields. When 
he died he was a great painter. He is a wonderful artist don’t you 
think? ASTRED STROM 


Jean was looking out of 








under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be 
reassuring to you to know that T. C. U. protection 
follows you wherever you go. 

Last summer we received the following cable from 
Hamburg, Germany, from an American teacher, 
who is a member of the T. C. U.: 


“My policy twenty thousand 
Totally disabled 
American Express.” 


three hundred thirty-nine. 
while traveling. Please wire fifty dollars 


Shortly thereafter we received the following letter 
from the teacher: 


“T wish to convey my thanks to you for answering my cable 
from Hamburg promptly. I had an accident with my left eye 
that made me almost blind for several weeks, and, bringing 


unexpected nses, handicapped me severely. I am 


to “teach at the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
coming year, and will communicate with you from there as soon 
as I arrive. I will certainly tell the world how fairly I have been 
treated by your Company.” 


Moral—If you aren’t a T. C. U., you ought to be. 
Full information sent without obligation to you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


258 T.C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE—This Identification 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag 


This is a T. C. U. Identification 
Tag. It has a space for your name 
and address, with a 





pe ' rae | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 258 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
save your bag from be- | dg., Lincoln, Nebr 


ing lost. We have only I 
a limited number, but 
they are free to teach- 
ers as long as they last. [Me Name bones n00nesesecncegpenendseséqiaaaee 
Send the coupon. 
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A Study of Common Fractions 
(Continued from page 350) 

the word “numerator,” for his stumbling over or hesitating 
as to the use of such terms as integer, common fraction, 
decimal fraction; proper or improper fraction, mixed num- 
ber,” whole number, fractional part, unit, unit fraction; 
numerator, denominator; higher, highest, lower, lowest 
terms; reduction, higher or ascending reduction, lower or 
descending reduction, etc. There is every reason why he 
should use such terms as, times, divided into, divided by, 
contained in, quotient, multiplicand, etc., with regard to 
his manipulations of fractions as well as with regard to his 
work with integers. 

He should be able to see and not hesitate to express the 
names of the fractions he uses, unless they be abstract— 

% should be read two-thirds of a dollar; if a pie is divided 
into two equal parts, the result is } of a pie. When a pupil 
is asked, ‘‘ What are the terms of a fraction?”’ he should be 
able to respond, “The terms of a fraction are the numerator 
and denominator.” He should be led to clearly see, and 
positively know, that the denominator is the number which 
shows into how many equal parts the unit or whole is 
divided, that the numerator is the number which shows 
how many of these parts are taken, that when called upon 
to define either of these terms, he will not waste time by 
saying, “The denominator is the number below the line,” 
etc. He must fully appreciate the facts that the denomi- 
nator names the fraction, that when two or more fractions 
have been reduced to a common denominator the process 
to be performed is done by means of thus treating the 
numerators, the denominator remaining the same, so that 
he can both demonstrate and explain in words the how and 
why of such procedures. 

He must know and be able to tell in good English that 
the line between the numerator and the denominator 
indicates a division. The teacher and the teaching which 
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fail to observe, give opportunity for, and insist upon such 
clear, accurate expression are responsible for much of the 
failure on the part of pupils to grasp the subject of fractions. 

6 The division of fractions deserves especial considera- 
tion. The pernicious habit of teaching a pupil to “invert 
the terms and multiply,” without first leading up to that 
simple procedure is so common that it needs outspoken 
condemnation. This is teaching by rote, not by reasoning. 
How much better to first show objectively that dividing 
one fraction by another is merely finding out how many 
times the one is contained in the other. Suppose we have 

+3; use disks; show that before we can divide, we must 
reduce both 4 and 3 to 6ths, when we have +4; but the 
6 is now the name of each fraction, telling what we have 
2 of in the one, what we have 3 of in the other; therefore, 
our division actually became 3. After several such demon- 
strations, it is an easy matter to go the one step farther, 
thus: 

Now, let us see what will happen when we do this: 
§+3=3X4=%. Tell me just what we did. What is true 
as to the two results? Let us try another. And so on, 
until the pupils are led to see that to invert the divisor 
and multiply always gives the correct result, is easier and 
shorter, and permissible, since it merely discards the inter- 
mediate and unnecessary steps of finding and doing away 
with a common name for the denominators. 

7 It has been determined by actual studies that the 
fractions most commonly used in life are those having 2, 
4, 6 and 12 as denominators, with 3, 5, 9, 10, 16, 24 as 
denominators next in frequency, and 144 deserving next 
place as a denominator. By taking heed of this, we may 
so direct our drill work as to insure greater efficiency. 

8 Oral work with fractions has been neglected. As 
simple, specific drill work, in verbal problems, as estimates, 
and in connection with denominate numbers, there should 
be frequent, well-planned use of fractions for ora] work. 


Baseball Days Again 


A. Bess Clark, M.A. 


T may be well to signalize the return of spring and of 
baseball. We have a baseball game device for drill 
work in grammar work. It is used for subject, 

predicate, object drill; for parts-of-speech drill; for 
spelling drill; for verb-parts drill, and so on, as the 
ingenuity of the teacher suggests and the children remain 
interested. In sixth or seventh grades this device will 
work equally well, if not better. 

Follow baseball in the organization of two elected cap- 
tains, who select their teams, choosing turn and turn about. 
One team is on bases and pitching (we found no use for 
fielders or catchers), the other at bat. Of course, the teams 
have names, and a score-keeper puts the score on the board 
during the game. There it remains in all the glory of 
colored chalk (and gaminess) during the Series. You knew 
from the start there would be a Series, I am sure! 

The ball is anything from #o, too, or two, to He (don’t or 
doesn’t) fan many balls. Willy-nilly arrange what constitute 
a ball, a strike, and out. The teacher may well be the 
umpire for a while. It makes for interest to call taking a 
second chance, or trying it, a foul. If it is a foul, it counts 
nothing for the latter, even if this second chance was the 
correct answer. Missing a strike is an incorrect answer. 
Ball may be what you decide. Half the fun is in getting 
the thing figured out at first. 
or at the sides of the room. The home plate is at the 
front of the room. 

You may have the drill work for the game on the board, 
or it may have been copied from the board by each team 
member the day before. Only the pitcher may then use 
his paper to direct his balls (strikes, rather). Otherwise, 
he would not know what to throw without unnecessary 
memory work. 

We varied thus: If a batter missed a strike and a man 


The bases will be in corners . 


on base hit it, the man on base could advance a base for 
every ball hit (correct answer picked up after the batter’s 
incorrect one). Thus men got home, and a home run scored 
so much for their team. Make your own amount for a home 
run. Ifa man at bat hit, he went to first base. He could 
not make a home run very well except on picking up an- 
other batter’s misses. Some teachers make it impossible 
for two men to occupy a base. Then another’s arrival on it 
pushes the man already on base along farther. 

In spelling, beside ordinary spelling lessons, you may 
use the demons for drill in sentences. You know the demons, 
of course, are the innocent looking to, too, two, here, hear, 
there, their, lose, chose, lead, loose, choose, led, all right, 
already, which, sure, speak, whether, until, and so on. 
Build sentences such as: The two boys were #oo late to go 
to the movies. Too much #o do is as bad as {oo little. 
To walk two miles on a cold morning is too hard for a small 
child. Here they could hear the speech all right. 


Another exercise that suits this game to a “t” is subject 
and predicate agreement in number: 


They was or were trying to earn the prize. 
The two boys have or has new violins. 


Then, too, verb-form drill is equally good: 


The fire alarm rang or rung at midnight. 
She sung or sang a little solo at the concert. 
The driver did or done all he could to stop the truck. 


You can make endless sentences to illustrate the type 
you wish to play with in any particular game. 

I hope you and the children find playing the game these 
spring days helps a little. 
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Why did a former dean of 


women select this field of service? 


What impelled a successful business woman to leave an established business 
and take up work with My BOOKHOUSE? 


Why have scores of teachers left the schoolroom to join the BOOKHOUSE 


family? 


An Idea! It came to a mother 


several years ago as she pondered over the 
need of her child for the kind of reading that 
would develop character as well as entertain. 
From that idea grew My BOOKHOUSE, 
a mother’s selection of reading that elim- 
inates the unethical, the gruesome, the 
commonplace. 

That idea caused The BOOKHOUSE 
for CHILDREN to expand in six years toa 
nationally known publishing house doing 
a volume approaching two million dollars 
annually. 

That same idea caused mothers and 
fathers to buy My BOOKHOUSE eagerly 
from the very first, to buy willingly when 
there was but one volume published. Sales 
have grown steadily till now nearly a 
hundred thousand families own My BOOK- 
HOUSE. 

Are you looking for a genuine oppor- 
tunity, in which your education, your ex- 
perience, and your ability will be of greatest 
benefit in your advancement? Are you 
interested in a larger income than you now 
receive? Ifso, the BOOKHOUSE idea will 
appeal to you. The BOOKHOUSE plan 
will give you your chance. As a BOOK- 
HOUSE representative you will find almost 
unlimited opportunity for increased earnings 
and greater service to children. 


A former assistant professor in an eastern 
college writes: “To the intelligent, keenly 
alert woman, the field of salesmanship offers 
untold opportunities, not only from the 
point of view of pecuniary gain, but also 
from that of personal development.... To 
know My BOOKHOUSE, to explain the 
message back of Mrs. Miller’s excellent 
work, to learn of the children’s great love 
for their “beautiful book’—all these facts 


make selling a real pleasure.” 


The end of the school year is approaching. 
If you are without an assignment for next 
year, or if you contemplate any change in 
your work, now is the time to investigate 
your possibilities as a BOOKHOUSE repre- 
sentative. As a first step, fill out and mail 
the coupon request for the Booklet, ““What 
Can a Woman Do?” 
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The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-P North Michigan Avenue 
CuIcaco 


Please send me the free booklet, 
Woman Do?” 


SE icsinionicisbchoinps inna cncinieematnnniiiansambpidebabcie 
Full Address 


“What Can a 
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The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-P North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“ty BQDKHOUSE 






“T believe that man owes no higher 
duty to God and to society than 
the duty of service to childhood.” 


Jas. J. Davis 


‘The child who reads is the child who leads” 


This book is free 


on request 
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The Lure of Alaska 


Nellie W. Donley, West Virginia 


AVE you ever been to Alaska? No? Well, then, pack 
up and go. You will be charmed, edified, and a sweet 
peace will descend upon you, filling your soul with 

happiness. Alaska is a land of beauty and wonder, of 
high snow-capped mountains, graceful waterfalls, swift 
rivers, beautiful glaciers, great gorges, yet with a delightful 
climate in the summer months when the roses and the 
pansies bloom and potatoes, peas and rhubarb may be 
grown. We saw the flowers in Skagway, in Juneau, in 
Wrangill, while as for the gardens, the best one we beheld 
lay at the very foot of the West Taku Arm Glacier, not far 
from Carcross. Don’t go to Europe for quaintness of 
location; see Ketchikan, a busy, prosperous hamlet, with 
narrow, crooked streets, many of them of corduroy. The 
houses are small and give one the impression of having been 
thrown at the hillside and there each one just stuck where 
it landed. Beautiful snow-capped mountains rise majesti- 
cally behind the town, as if guarding it from danger. Then 
there is Juneau, the capital of Alaska and the home of 
Governor Bone. This is a picturesque village clinging to 
the mountain side, which looks as if it would fall any day 
and destroy the town. Yet Juneau is a bustling place. 
The fishing and canning industries are carried on in these 
places and the towns are supplied with up-to-date stores, 
cafes, beauty parlors, of course, and each place has its 
hospital and fine school, the latter built by the government. 
Skagway, Carcross, Bennett, White Pass are veritable 
“deserted villages”; their glory has departed with the 
closing down of many of the gold mines near by. Bennett, 


in Summertime 


at one time a tent city of 10,000 people, now has a population 
of perhaps half a dozen who run an eating house. Dawson 
is being deserted also. 

Alaska has a marvelous lake system, large lakes and small 
ones. There is Bennett Lake, long, narrow, calm, yet the 
resting place of hundreds of the gold seekers of ’97 who 
could get no farther, so laid them down and died, and their 
bodies were cast into Bennett’s icy waters. Then there is 
Tagish, big and cold, with high mountains along its banks, 
ice covered in winter. Atlin Lake must be mentioned, with 
its fine fish. 

The Yukon River is a mighty one, draining a vast country, 
and the Skagway rushes through the White Pass, through 
which the gold seekers went in 97. We could plainly see 
the old trail and the feeble bridges they had thrown up, 
pathetic reminders of these early gold seekers many of 
whom gave up their lives in their lust for “easy money,” 
which didn’t prove so easy, after all. Graceful waterfalls 
come tumbling down the mountain sides and pour into the 
gorges and rivers below, with a great noise. 

We went close up to the Taku Glacier, so that we could 
plainly see its cracks and fissures. Some of its huge pieces 
broke off as we watched, and fell with a mighty roar as of 
nearby thunder, right into the sea, floating away as ice- 
bergs, to be melted in the warmer waters below. The sun, 
which had been hiding behind a cloud, suddenly shone forth 
and all the glories of the rainbow were reflected in the 
magnificent icebergs which floated calmly by us. 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Some New Books 


Lonc Lecs, Bic Moutnu, BURNING 
Eyes. By Olga Koralsky and 
Brenda Putnam. Milton Bradley 
Company, Spring field, Mass. 


To children brought up on English 
and Irish fairy tales, Russian wonder 
stories have a strange fascination. 
They have a peculiarly vivid, ebullient 
quality that remind the sophisticated 
of the Moscow art players, and make 
the children hold their breath with 
interest. They are told with appealing 
charm and a simplicity that makes it 
possible to use them for supplementary 
reading. The illustrations have a truly 
Russian gorgeousness of color. 


THE First READER. By Eva A. 
Smedley and Martha C. Olson. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 


The approach to reading is made so 
fascinating now for little children that 
one would think school life must be a 
joy at that age. Of all the attractive 
first readers that come to us, however, 
none has pleased us better than this 
little book, with its excellent letter 
press and its joyful pictures. The 
motor activity, the dramatic instinct, 
the curiosity, the delight in self-expres- 
sion that characterize little children 
have all been recognized in preparing 
the book and selecting the content of 
the lessons. 


Tom Carpirr’s Crrcus. By Howard 
R. Garis. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


Every boy loves a circus and every 
boy loves a dog. When the two are 
combined in one story what boy can 
resist them? Tom Cardiff could not, 
anyhow, and his adventures with them 
both make an interesting tale, especi- 
ally for the spring time when even 
grownups feel impelled to get out and 
travel the open roads. The circus 
people we meet here are a kindly, 
human folk and the life of a little 
boy and his dog among them is a 
wholesome as well as an exciting story 
for boys and girls. 


AMERICAN History Note Book. Nos. 
One and Two. By Leslie V. 
Spriggs. Hall & MacCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago 


The best history texts are those the 
student makes for himself. Indeed, 
many courses of study require that 
history in the lower grades be taught 
without a textbook. The teacher 
must have some method of organizing 
material, however, or the plan of work 
will offer no improvement over memo- 
rizing the words of a book. These 
note books offer just such a structural 
outline, supply excellent outline maps 
to be filled in and colored by the child, 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Italy, Switzerland and France Incl. Europe 36 Days 
$290. 6. Days $490. Fifty tours to choose from. 


en Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








To 


AGENTS WANTED axeccent 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
54 Clayton Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








Sales Manager Wanted 





make the world better. 





Well established firm with product world most needs is preparing for expansion. We 
want a man 25-35, who has the ambition, initiative and energy to work into position of 
manager. Should make $4000 to $6000 per year while preparing for promotion. 
— must be Christian (Protestant) with college education, character and ideals very 

ighest; must be interested in humanity, love people and have genuine desire to help 
Personal interview desired. Confidential. 


W. A. POTTENGER, 
1018-1024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ap- 


Write fully. 








| writing. 








Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and 
pedagogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer 
Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


BhnseDithaollinmunthyasdammnoredchrrte 


EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| COLORADO SCHOOL,‘ Boulder, Colorado 
| Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 


School Instructors have found in these schools during the past years a delightful and 
positive short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good hand- 
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The Things You Want 


"I had an opportunity to see a big 
bart of New York country and to 
meet a good many fine peo, rhe. Taken 
all together, it was mighty fine ex- 
berince, interesting and instructive, 


as well as brofitable,’’ 


Grapys F. Ferm.er 


We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls 
for that type of person. Each one 
will be appointed an exclusive repre- 
sentative, and will be given an ex- 
ceptional proposition bound to pro- 
duce a good income. In past summers 
some of our special representatives 
have averaged $1000.00, and many 
earned over $600.00. This is at the 
rate of $3000.00 a year or better for 
those who qualify for positions in 
our permanent organization. 


You’ll Be Given 
Every Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
careful Weedon training and constant 
help, will start those accepted on an 





(Continued om page 357) 








epee 7016 EUCLID AVE. 


TEACHERS! 


Bespeak a Lucky 
Opportunity for Next 


E need a few more teachers 
to fill our quota of unusual 
Aime for added income 
this summer. You may be one of 
thoseideallysuited forthishigh 
type of position that is very 
agreeable and highlyremunera- 
tive. With excellent positions 
still available, we urge that 
you send in your application. 


Earn $500 Next Summer— You Can Do It! 


Summer’s Vacation! 


exceptional business career along 
school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


And in Addition—Travel! 


Each position carries with it an op- 
portunity to travel. This feature, al- 
thoughsecondary, should carry weight 
whenyouconsiderthissummer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


Weinviteinquiriesfrom responsible teachers. 
Upon receipt of your inquiry we will 
send you a “High Way to Success,” de- 
scriptive of the kind of work, the position, 
and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not you can fit into 
one of these openings. Remember, we have 

n in business over 20 years, and will place 
those accepted in positions that not only 
offera chancetoexchangeasummer ofleisure 
for one of income and travel, but which also 
may lead to a permanent connection. Please 
state your age, education and qualifications 
in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry. 
Address Dept. 3-E. 





THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 3-E 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The mountain scenery is very unusual, much of it ap- 
pearing to be of volcanic origin of recent date, though we 
know these high peaks were formed centuries ago. Caribou, 
mountain goats, bears, roam these mountains to-day, as 
well as other wild animals. 

This is the land of the midnight sun. At Dawson mid- 
night picnics are popular with the tourists. The sun sets 
and in only a few moments rises again. | Near Carcross 
at 1 A.M. we visited a gold mine, and twilight was coming 
upon us. At 2 A.M. we retired, and at 2.45 I arose to draw 
my window curtains, for daylight was shining in my eyes! 
Such marvelous sunsets I have not seen, except upon the 
Mediterranean. One evening, at 10.10 o’clock, at Wrangell, 
the sun went down in most majestic splendor, filling all the 
heavens with a marvelous radiance. 

The people of Alaska we found very charming, with an 
unfailing courtesy in home and store. The Indians are 
numerous, some industrious, some lazy, but all trying to 
be, in dress, at least, just like the whites. We noted their 
bobbed hair and high heel shoes. The pappoose no longer 
rides on its mother’s back, but in an up-to-date baby 
carriage, or in its daddy’s arms! O, the evolution of the 
town Indians of Alaska! 

We were in Wrangell on the Fourth of July! It was 
interesting to note their patriotism, the flags, the bunting, 
fire-crackers, ice cream and lemonade stands, their dressed- 
up appearance, all indicating, at least, their desire to 
celebrate. The “Den O’Sweets” and the “Poodle Dog 
Cafe” both seemed to be doing a thriving business. 

We were most interested in the totem poles, the family 
tree of the Indian. Some of these were very old. There 
are the beaver, the raven, the witch-craft, the bear, the 
dog totem, each telling a different story. One very old 
totem stands in front of “Chief Johnson’s” home, and on 
the steps of this tumble-down log house sat an old Indian 
woman, a bit of dried parchment. I tried to talk with her, 
but she only mumbled and shook her head. But her 
ancestry was certainly a long and important one. 

We took the inland sea route to this land of the midnight 
sun. Weare nowreturning; the waters are calm and peaceful 
and the voyage is delightful. We sit on deck, talk with our 
fellow-travelers, all of whom are feeling the “spell of the 
Yukon” as are we. We are drinking in the tonic of the 
bracing air, the aroma of the waters, and we are at peace. 

We have obtained what Alaska offers to the tourist, 
“An increase of knowledge, majestic splendor and great 
peace.” 





A Visit to a Veteran 
(Continued from page 315) 


(Mother looks at Susan with a mocking smile. Ruth and 


Milton point fingers at Susan and say, “Fooey!” Susan 
looks abashed.) 


Susan (hastily) 


I’ll dig a peck of dandelions for you, 
mother. 


That’s the hatefulest thing to do I know. 

Mother Magnificent, girlie! I’ll give you ten cents for 
them. I’ll call you early in the morning and you can begin 
before breakfast. 

(Enter George slowly and disconsolately.) 

George I forgot. I ate the strawberry patch clean a 
day or so ago. (All laugh but George.) You needn’t make 
fun of me! I’ll think of a better present for Mr. Benton 
than strawberries. (Throws himself on floor and covers eyes). 

Ruth I know what my present will be. I will eat milk 
on my oatmeal for a week and give Mr. Benton the cream 
I should have used. 

Mother A splendid idea, Ruth, and I’m proud of you, 
for you are making a real sacrifice. 

George (jumping up) Lhaveit! But it’s a secret, except 
from mother. Mine is a sac-sacrifice too. I’ll whisper it 
to mother. (Goes to mother and whispers in her ear. Other 
children watch mother and George interestedly as curtain is 
drawn.) 

ScENE II 


(Mr. Benton discovered. He sits in a large chair, reading 
or making a puzzle or looking at a map. The children enter 
with gifts.) 


Mr. Benton Why, look who’s here! All the Harrises, 
except father and mother and the flivver and the cow and 
the pig. (Children laugh.) 

Milton (speaking as though he had learned his little speech 
by rote) Mr. Benton, mother wishes you to accept this 
blanket as a Memorial Day gift. She hopes it will be useful. 

Mr. Benton Indeed it will! Just like your mother to 
think of the very thing I needed. Do you want to spread 
it over my knees? (Children spread blanket carefully over 
Mr. Benton’s lap; they tuck it in at the sides of the chair.) 

Mr. Benton Thank you, thank you. I feel better 
already. 

Ruth Do you like cream, Mr. Benton? 
you a jar of fresh cream. 

Mr. Benton Does a bear like honey? 
so much as I like cream. I haven’t had any before in a 
dog’s age. And, speaking of animals, I expect I shall purr 
like a tabby cat while I’m eating it and grow as fat as a 
pig. (Children laugh.) 

Susan We eat oatmeal crackers between meals, when 
we are hungry. I thought you might like them too, so 
I’ve brought you a box. 

Mr. Benton Won’t they just go to the particular spot 
that is vacant! It certainly was thoughtful of you, Susan. 

Ruth Now, George! 

Milton Yes, George! 


(Continued on page 359) 
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Some New Books 
(Continued from page 355) 


problems to be answered by the student 
in places provided in the book, oppor- 
tunities for inserting illustrations, etc. 
Besides the lessons in history, the 
pamphlets suggest an almost endless 
variety of handwork, geography prob- 
lems, reading lessons, and seat work. 
At the end of the term, too, the teacher 
will have an interesting record of her 
class achievements. 





A Japanese Project in a 


Platoon School 
(Continued from page 338) 


Mother Good night, Taro and Take. 
Children Good-night, mother. Tell Uncle 
Bob and Daddy good-night for us. 


(She kisses them and leaves.) 


ScENE II 


Tme—Early morning 
Prace—In bed 


Mother Children, it is time to get up. 
Botchan has come over to play with you and 
you are not dressed. Botchan brought his 
little brother on his back to play too. I will 
go and talk to Botchan while you dress. 

Take Taro, I know Botchan’s mother loves 
chrysanthemums and so does mother. Let’s 
gather some for them. 

Taro O let’s! 


ScENE III 
PLacE—Entered the yard, cherry tree 


Take and Taro Hello, Botchan. (They kiss 
the baby.) 

Botchan Good morning, Taro and Take. 

Take Mother, where is Uncle? 

Mother Your uncle had word that he must 
come atonce. He was so sorry he had to leave. 

Taro O! he promised to tell us a story 
about little American children who live across 
the ocean. 

Mother He will come back soon and then 
he will tell you the story. 


ScENE IV 


Take Let’s take a walk and gather chrysan- 
themums for our mothers! 

Botchan I'd love to! 

Storyteller The children gathered chrysan- 
themums for their mothers, which was a real 
surprise. 

Fay Mack, 3A, King School 





Dixon School Pencils for 
Writing and Drawing 


is the title of the 1926 edition of the School 
Catalog issued by the Pencil Department of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., which has been compiled with a 
view to render it easy for all those who sell 
or specify the Dixon School line to do so 
more effectively. Information concerning the 
uses of the Dixon School Line contained in 
this new catalog well deserves the adjective 
“encyclopedic.” The information is grouped, 
indexed, illustrated and arranged in such a 
fashion as to make it simple and easy to get at. 
There is also a fine atmosphere of elegance 
about the booklet, which comes from the 
numerous art plates which appear in it. 
The School Bureau of the Pencil Department 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company are 
receiving congratulations from the Trade on 
the beauty and simplicity of the booklet. If 





nterested, write Dixon for a copy. 


The Cloud 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 


The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder.—Shelley 






















<6 GREAT JAKES 
énd GEORGIAN BAY \ 









30.000 ISLANDS _:" os el 
A restful and exhilarating 2,200 —s ee en 


mile trip over beautiful waterway As a 
with alluring scenery en route. e- me Pe 
Drive aroun : historic Moqtines _— , 

sland, see the Indians at Canadian village of Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at Detroit and 
Chicago. See Cleveland—spend a day at Buffalo. Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls, the great cataract, 


Ol Ecne North American 


Oil-Burning 


yen and South American 


my AA 1a va, in comfort and luxury are comparable with the finest Ocean Steamers. 
‘. \ ; VMs Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand Salon and Lounge 
a DS Rooms; Palm Garden, etc. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are ail outside 
we <) a——_*. rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent meals of pleasing variety. 
There are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing — with a 
s - =. social hostess to introduce the guests. Restful secluded nooks for those who 
= seek quiet. Screened in playground, with attendant for the children. 
SSS - Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W.H.BLACK,G.P.A. W.E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











“Just How 
Do Those Pupils 
Stand?” 


How much have they. absorbed''from these past four months’ teaching? 

You’ve covered the work, yes—but have the pupils gotten it? 

It is getting towards the end of the term now and you can’t afford to guess. 
In fairness to yourself and to the pupils—check up! 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are just the thing for this—a convenient, authen- 
tic summary of the New York State Regents Examinations for the past 20 years. 
Questions are grouped conveniently for topical review with the most recent ques- 
tion papers given complete. Answer Books form unequalled supplements to any 
texts. 


Why waste precious class time dictaling questions or distributing old exami- 


nation papers when Smith’s Regents Review Books can be obtained at nominal cost by 
ordering in quantities? 





Question Books and Answer Books in any of the principal Grammar and 
High School subjects, 40c each. 12'4% discount on orders of 6; 25% on 12. 


‘‘Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


117 Seneca St. Dept. B-5 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Interesting Reading For Last Days of School 





THE LITTLE RED HEN 














ACTION. IMITATION € FUN SERIES 
THE LITTLE 


RED HEN 











C : ‘ 














Fully illustrated with original drawings 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


_ Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent letter remarks: “I have car- 
ried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psy- 
chological principles more full any 
primer I know. The material is of interest 
to the child and the verbal forms are introduced 
in such a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.” 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS— 
CHICKEN LITTLE 

Fully illustrated 
Cloth _ Price, 60 cents 


Step by step the child 
grows unconsciously fa- 
miliar with words and 
sentences and readily 
interprets the printed 
page. Reading thus be- 
comes a labor of love 
and no more irksome 
than the strain with 
which the little one digs 
with beaded brow the 
holes in the sand pile- 
or joyfully bears other burdens in his round 
of play. 







ACTION IMITATION | FUN SERIES 
THREE LITTLE 


KITTENS 

















THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 
Like the Little Red Hen, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to 


evolve very pleasantly a good working vocab- 
ulary. 


RED RIDING HOOD— 
THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 
Tested in the school- 
room, it is found that 


the interest is height- 
ened by a these 
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RED — c — a , 
RID rimer form from whic 
oni ING HOOD | - may learn to read; 


for childhood delights to 
go over again and again 
the dear old story and 
tirelessly to repeat the 
doings, imaginative or 
real, once made familiar. 














PUSS IN BOOTS— 
REYNARD THE FOX 


Cloth Price, 60 cents 


No words in the vo- 
cabulary of this book 
can overtax or even per- 
plex the little ones of the 
first or second grade, 
as all have been long 
familiar in the house- 
hold and folk-lore of the 
fireside. The cunning 
and resourceful ingen- 
uity of “ Puss in Boots” 
and of “Reynard the \ 
Fox” must keep up curi- 
osity and interest at white heat, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene in fine dramatic action. 
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PUSS IN BOOTS 
REYNARD 




















BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid. 
very happily re-enforce the text of each, 
Note these principles involved: (a) A classic 
basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
(b) Interest from a tale pedagogically germane 
to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. 
(d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 
Cloth 


In mechanical execu- 
tion, the books of this 
series are unsurpassed, 
the fine cloth covers are 
pleasingly decorated, 
the binding strong and 
durable, the paper of 
the best quality, the 
print bold and clear. 


Price, 60 cents 

















THE THREE PIGS 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


Here are the continued story and repetition 
so captivating to childhood. The grotesque 
with all the wonderment awakened does not 
lead the child astray. He senses it instinc- 
tively. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK— 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS— 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


Three attractive folk- 
lore tales, rewritten in 
| the simple straight for- 
ward language of those 
early days when the 
world was young, and 
arranged in the develop- 
ment of the story and 
in the progress of ver- 

7 bal and phrase _per- 
_— plexities with a ped- 
agogical art, born of 
experience, of careful child-study and of a 





: ACTION IMITATION & FUN SERIES 


TACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
ARD OTHER TALES 























veritable love for the little ones. 





THE NIXIE WELL 


THE GOAT AND 
THE TROLL 


Cloth Price, 60 cents 
Drawn wholly from 
the tales of primitive 
ay they differ wide- 
y from the made-up 
stories of 
readers. 





ordinary 

















HOP 0’ MY THUMB— 
TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 
Incident follows incident at short intervals, 
so that the little mind is not too long on the 
stretch, and the short chapters hold in store 


fresh surprises from the beginning to the close 
of the book. 


PLAYING SCHOOL 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


A Dialogue Reader for Second or Third Years 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, which 
interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 


THE CAT SCHOOL 





Cloth Price, 60 cents 


Sentences are brief, vocabulary limited, 
and mainly single-line paragraphs. 

Extremely simple in theme, and derived 
from hitherto little used folk-lore. 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 


Fully illustrated 
Cloth Price, 60 cents 


Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same verses 
and illustrations as the Ruskin edition. 


IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


Cloth Price, 60 cents 


While strictly practi- 
cal and an appetizing 
book for the beginners 
in reading, it is yet 
founded on the sound 
pedagogical principle of 

roceeding from the 

own to the unknown. 

Twenty-two of the 
Mother Goose jingles, 
with several special re- 
views are put to use in 
this novel and ingenious 


method. 




















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


221 FourthAve. 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A Memorial Day Play 
(Continued from page 356) 


George (reveling in his importance; chokes a 
little before speaking) The next time—the very 
next time, Mr. Benton, father takes us all to 
ride, I mean when he thinks he is going to 
take us all to ride, there will be one he won’t 
take. It will be me. I am going to stay at 
home, and you are to have my seat. (Other 
children show approval of George’s present.) 

Mr. Benton Whoa, there, George! Put on 
the brakes, I mean. I couldn’t enjoy myself, 
thinking of you at home alone 

George I don’t mind, truly Why (warm- 
ing), I can have a fine time by myself and. 
anyway, mother might let the fellers come over 
and play. 

Milton You must go, Mr. Benton. 
will be miserable if you don’t 

Mr. Benton Then I will, if that’s the way 
of it. I appreciate your present, my boy. I 
thank you all for these fine presents. Thank 
your mother for them. I wish every veteran 
had friends like you. 

Ruth I hope every veteran will be happy 
this Memorial Day. We must go now. 
Good-bye, Mr. Benton. Come to see us when 
you are well. 

Mr. Benton Yours will be the first house 
I'll visit when this rheumatism lets up. 
Good-bye. Come again. 

Children Yes, thank you. Good-bye. 
(Children turn before going off; boys salute Mr. 
Benton, girls wave. Mr. Benton returns salute 
and waves.) 


George 





Boys of Tulsa Must Study Home 
Crafts 


“Home crafts for boys” is a required subject} 
for all boys in the junior high school of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, according to School Life, a publica- 
tion of the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. The course includes nutrition, 
food preparation, duties of a host, child care, 
textiles and clothing, interior decoration, bud- 
gets, worthy home membership and "home 
appreciation, community interests, city plan- 
ning and improvements, music appreciation, 
and religious expression in the home. 

Lessons of one hour each alternate with the 
physical training hour; that is, three lessons 
are given one week and two lessons the next 
week. The home-crafts course, however, is 
under the direction of the department of home 
economics. High school boys study home 
economics in sixty-one cities in thirty-one 
different states, and in many other cities 
specific courses in home economics are offered 
to boys; but Tulsa appears to be the first city 
to make a year’s course in home economics an 
essential: to high school graduation. 





Lessons on Cotton Prepared for 
Elementary Schools 


Lessons on cotton for use in elementary 
schools have been prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and pub- 
lished in bulletin form as Miscellaneaous Cir- 
cular No. 43. This publication is intended as 
an aid in teaching some of the more important 
features of cotton culture, grading, marketing, 
utilization, and community production. It 
should be especially helpful to teachers in rural 
consolidated schools, where facilities for hand- 
ling the subject are generally better than in 
the ordinary one-room country school. How- 
ever, the teachers in one-room schools should 
find much of this material useful, since their 
needs have also been kept in mind in the pre- 
paration of the outlines. 

The lessons do not follow a logical order, 
but are arranged according to seasons, be- 
ginning with the opening of the fall term. 
This is to aid, insofar as possible, the following 
of the instructions in school by the regular 
round of operations on the farm. 

A copy of the circular may be secured free 
of charge, as long as the supply lasts, by writing 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, {Washington, D. C. 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
of operation is 2c for each set of copies. 

Write your dealer for circular, or 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 





POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 

Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 


Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















PRIMARY 





Pestalozzi-Froebe! Teachers College 
June 22—Summer School— July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART; 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


TRAINING 














BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 


Accredited Courses in 


Dramatic Art - 
Dancing - 


Expression - 
School Music and all branches of Music 


Stage Craft 


For free catalogue, infcrmation on Dormitories, elc., address 


P. E. Schwenker. Secy. 


839 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














Rocky Mountain National Park 
Is a Marvel of Scenic Beauty 








Where Teachers can motor, ride, or hike cloud-land 
trails, to sky-piercing peaks--Mount Evans Region 


and Her Rugged Mountain Scenery-land 


has a vacation lure, distinctly its own. Every mile the visitor 


travels has a different way of expressing Nature’s scenic wonders. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN .NATIONAL PARK-—only four hours from Denver—has its Longs 
Peak, the Village of Estes, Wild Basin, Glaciers, Game Preserves, Lakes Trout Streams .cuddled 
away in the National Forest and surrounded by sun-kissed snow-capped mountain peaks and the 
Fall River Road that crosses the Continental Divide at an altitude of 11,700 feet to Grand Lake. 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK—cradle of Ancient American civilization—Cliff Dweller Ruins. 
DENVER'S MOUNTAIN PARKS-—a 65 mile scenic auto highway to Lookout Mountain, Lariat 
Trail, Wildcat Point, Buffalo Bill's Grave and Trophy Museum, Bergen Park, Evergreen and Bear 
Creek Canyon. Including Timberline Trail to Echo Lake and Mount Evans Region, 105 Miles. 
Denver has 60 other trips by rail and auto that take from a few hours to a day. One day rail trips: 
Georgetown Loop, Platte Canyon, Royal Gorge, Moffat Road. Hotels, Resorts and Mountain Cottages 
at a prices you want to pay. Make Colorado your summer vacation destination. 


WRITE FOR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


that tells Where to Go, What to See and How to Enjoy scenic Colorado. 
Low summer fares to Denver, effective June Ist. Return limit October 31st. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
& 538 Seventeenth Street, DE 


jal 


COLORADO 
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Japanese Lantern 


Leonice Edith Mathews 
Montebello City School District, Los Angeles, California] 


An interesting Japanese lantern of contrasting colors, 
light-blue and dark-blue, or light-orange and_dark-orange, 
light-green and dark, etc. 

Cut lantern on fold and then cut in half, this pattern 
to be of scratch paper. then trace one-half on the light 





paper and the other on the darker contrasting material, 

paste a little above the other, to give an idea of a design 

on the lantern. The string is of black crayon. The 

lantern is suspended from a round dot of the same paper, 

preferably of the color at the bottom of the lantern. 
The project is suitable for primary grades, but can be 

worked up in water colors, also, for the grammar grades. 
Mount on 7 by 12 light-gray paper. 





Little Brother and Sister Party 


Katrina Stoelzing, Arizona 


a. years ago we had our first joy in having a party 
in which each member seemed to feel that he had 

“grown” during bis year at school. It proved such 
a joyous occasion that each year, as the close of school 
draws near, we have our party. “We” are the First 
Graders who have grown up “so much larger” than our 
little relatives who are still at home. And O, bow much 
it means to them to come toschool! We write an individual 
invitation. Each child can make his own. Last year we 
used a folder with a bluebird of happiness in colors. The 
bird carried a picture of a tiny envelope, Inside the 
folder we wrote our invitation, It said: 














This little bird 

Has a message, you see. 
She asks you to come 

And spend Thursday with me. 

2.30, 
May 29, 1925, 
Inspiration School 
Mary JONES 


This copy will undoubtedly need to be written so the 
pupils may follow it in their writing. Advantages to be 
gained: 

1 Pupils enjoy writing their own invitations. 

2 Boys and girls are so proud to bring a younger child 
and to be taking care of him. (If the pupil has no younger 
brother or sister, he invites a friend.) 

3 Gives the child so much confidence for the time when 
he enters school as a kindergartner. 

We spend the afternoon by having stories told by the 
best one of the story tellers. The teacher tells stories, also, 
and very simple games and folk dances are played. 

We served cake and ice cream, as that is always con- 
sidered a “real” party. The mothers volunteered to make 
cakes. A number of the children do the serving from our 
little tables, thus having a chance to exercise their ability 
along those lines. 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Lollypop May Basket (See page 362) 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


ROUND ‘170 
TRIP 

Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information from your locat 
S.S. Agent or 15 Water St., Boston 


NORTH GERMAN 








PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 tux 32 91.50 
50 Photos $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


Negee 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














THE MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
notices, lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes,quickly and easil . Printing 
eee 5x7.$1.25;6 x10,$2. 25; 
0x12, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink and sponge com —_ Refill- 
ing Composition, pound. 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- 
pencil to use with any Duplica- 
tor (The Inko; ogee) with abso- 
lute Guarantee, Self fill $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent 
C.0.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES 
PREPAID B' 
E. FISHER ‘COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 








Fireproof 


Ambler Asbestos Schools 


Save Children’s Lives 
For Particulars See Page 341 


A Flower Spelling Project 
(Continued from page 337) 


The fairies heard it. 

They flew home. 

The black elves ran off. 

The blue fairies’ homes. were saved. 


New words: Crimp-a-limp, found, forest, rang, 
saved, bell, heard, flew, elves, off 


We cannot put all of the flowers in our 
booklet; but I want you%to watch for them 
as they peep up here and there in the fields 
and woods and we will learn their names and 
tell stories about them. 

Some of our very pretty flowers come in 
late summer. There are two flowers, which 
were blooming when you started to school 
last fall, that we will put into,our booklet. 
(Tell the story of “Goldenrod and Aster,” 
found in “For the Children’s Hour,” by Bailey 
and Lewis.) 


Sentences: 
My name is goldenrod. 
I bloom in the fall. 
See my yellow plume! 
See it wave in the wind! 
The aster is my friend. 
It grows close by me. 


New words: Goldenrod, hill, bloom, aster, 
close, plume, wave, wind, friend, grows 


This little study of flowers meant more to 
the children than merely language and spelling. 

I watched their growing interest in the 
flower world; they seemed to love every little 
flower, which lifted its head above the green 
grass; and I felt that besides accomplishing 
very much in spelling and language, this 
little -,roject had accomplished even more in 
awe’ ening in the hearts of my little people a 
love of Nature. 





A Vacation in Hawaii 


From the numerous inquiries reported by 
steamship officials concerning the round trip 
vacation tours to the Hawaiian Islands, 
which can be made direct from Los Angeles 
over the Southern route, or from the more 
northern ports of San Francisco, Seattle and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, in about three 
weeks, it would seem that Hawaii will this 
year serve as a mecca for hundreds of school 
teachers. Read the advertisement of the 
Los Angeles Steamship Company on page 
365 of this magazine, and plan to take this 
delightful voyage. Fare includes ¥all hotel 
and sight-seeing expenses. 





L. H. Putney, the black-eyed, energetic, 
educational emissary for Little, Brown and 
Company, has not been seen in the Southern 
or Western States since last summer. The 
reason is that he has been discovering Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, having developed a fondness for foreign 
travel which even his involuntary participation 
in the Tokyo earthquake and in unsettled 
travel conditions in China could not shake. 
The fact that his house is an extensive general 
publisher of miscellaneous, or “trade” books, 
has made it profitable for Mr. Putney to visit 
the bookstores of the Antipodes. and it is safe 
to say that many a retail store in out-of-the- 
way corners of the world is carrying a stock 
of American books on its shelves for the first 
time in its history. Mr. Putney expects to 
arrive in the United States in August, and his 
educational constituents may anticipate seeing 
him again in the fall or winter. 





Ten units of summer school or normal school 
study, at least six units of which must be 
strictly teacher-training study in the principles, 
theory, or practice of teaching, are now re- 
quired in addition to high school graduation, 
before a resident of Nevada may obtain a third 





grade certificate. 





Distinctive Sight Seeing 










MOTOR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON: CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting - Economical 
Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 


200 Sheets $ 
100 Envelopes. 


200 Shee P 6 - crn in reps velopes to match 
Crisp crachly, 5 r grade bond paper 
whi te blue i aher r ge ay. Very smoothunder 
the pen Any name and address 4 lines or 
less, printed FREE on sheets and 
envelopes, STATIONERY you'll be 
proud to use or present to friends 
Satisfaction quaranteed or money returned 
Send $1.00 (West of Denver, or outside U S. 
$1.10) Print or write name and address 
carefully. State color Bank reference -- 
Seminole County Bank or Ist National Bank 
Dollar Stationery Co. Naf! Bank Bidg Sanford, Fia 

























LASS PINS ehNS 


wing your letters pA vear in 


Yonmore caus of 





12 
23 
Sterf. Sil. .25 
45 
10K.Gold 1.45 
No. C 125 Ea 





No. R. |. 
Gold Filled 35 Some Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver 50 | 10 Kt. Gold 3.76 
Rolled Gold .75 | 18 Kt. Gold 4.7% 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y 
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GEOGRAPHY GAMES 
By MYRA KING 


Author of “Language Games,” 
“Tales Out of School,’ etc. 


Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Children are always enthusiastic when 
playing games, and in this book of 62 
games the author has made it possible 
for this enthusiasm to be displayed in ab- 

rbing the geography lesson. Included 
in the book are blank pages to be used 
by the teacher in making notes 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. - BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


of BOOKS 9° Publishers \ R EE 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 

We supply the largest number of public, private 

and school libraries and individuals with all their 

books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Munroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Ideas To Try 


(Continued from page 360) 


The Lollypop May Basket 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


oo the lollypop with green waxed paper. Cut a 
strip of black paper, two inches wide, across the fold 
and cut a fringe one inch deep. Wind the fringe 
around the stick near the candy several times and fasten 
with a wire thread. 
Using pattern, cut out six red tulip petals with the grain 
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of the crepe paper. Between thumb and pointer of both 
hands frill the tops of the petals slightly. Arrange three 
petals systematically around the stick and wind wire 
once around. Then arrange the other three between and 
behind the first three and fasten with the wire. Now paste 
one end of a green paper strip under the base of the tulip 
and wind it firmly around the stick to the bottom. Cut off 
and paste the end of the strip and set the lollypop in a button 
mold. 

Green construction paper is used for the leaves of the 
tulip. Cut out pattern and paste a-b to a-b. Then place 
the pattern on a 12 by 18 inch sheet of green paper with the 
point of the leaf, ¢, in the upper left-hand corner. Trace 

(Continued on page 365) 
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My Nurse 
When I am sick I have a nurse who doesn’t 
work for hire, 
A willing, tender little nurse who never seems — 


alifornia 











ONE WAY 


WATER RAIL 


A 15-day voyage on larg- 
est and fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. 
Sightseeing at Havana and 
Panama Canal. 


Your choice of rail routes, 
whether going or return- 
ing across the Continent, 
with authorized stop- 
overs. 


Reduced Spring and 
Summer rates. 


Meals and berth on steamer 
included 


Round Trip—Rail and 
Water $350 ist Class 


From your home town:(on main 
line points) and back. 


Round Trip—both ways 
Water $42§ Ist Class 


One way— Water 
$250 ist Class 


Proportionately lower rates in 
2nd, Tourist and 3rd Class. 


For complete information 


apply to 
PANAMA P. c LINE 
International Mercantile Marine Company 
ONE OF THE GREA‘ Lings 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; McGill 
Bldg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized S.S. and R. R. agents. 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the he 
San Ven 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Spiceland Indiana 








to tire. 


She’s deft at fixing pillows right, she warms my 
broth and milk, 

And rubs the hardest pain away with hands as 
soft asfsilk. 


She sweeps the kitchen, dusts the hall, as 
neatly as can be, 

She irons clothes and answers bells, she cuts 
the bread for tea. 


She works so well and cheerfully, she tries her 
best to please, 

Her dartings in and out the room are like a 
fragrant breeze. 


It’s not so very dreadful to be sick a little spell 
When daughter, who has just turned ten, takes 
care_of me so well.—Blanche F. Gile 





On Lake Leman 
Sail high, O gull, beat down the air! 
Strive upward, like a white-winged prayer! . . . 


It must¥be glorious to fly 

Steadfast and slow 

And only know 

That earth is past, and heaven is high.—Mar- 
garet Sherwood in “The Upper Slopes” 





Parent-Teacher Convention 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its thirtieth annual con- 
vention at Atlanta, May 3 to 9. The con- 
vention theme is ‘‘ The Educational Significance 
of the Parent-Teacher Movement.” Among 
those on the program are Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams of the National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, Judge Camille Kelly of the Juvenile 
Court, Memphis; Dr. George Coe, Professor 
of Education, Columbia University; Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, president, National Edu- 
cation Association; J. W. Faust, National 
Playground and Recreation Association; Flor- 


rence Ward of the United States Bureau of 


Education. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of 
the National Congress, will address the con- 
vention on “The Fourth Corner Stone.” 
Round-table conferences will be conducted 
by national leaders, among whom will be 
Dr. Frankwood Williams and Florence Ward 
on rural problems and Dr. Caroline Hedger 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
on “The High School Age.” 





A Queer Garden-eer 


I’m straight and tall, and on my head 
A tassel fine you'll see; 

My family’s full of kernels, though 
I wouldn’t fight a flea. 


Although it’s true I carry “blades” 
And pistils, have no fears; 

You’d best be careful what you say, 
Because I’m mostly ears. 


In wigwams brown my family 
You'll find some autumn morn, 
With jolly pumpkin neighbors near; 
My name, of course, is Corn. 
—Marjorie Dillon 





University of California, with an attendance 
of 16,282 full-time students, is acclaimed the 
largest school of its kind in the United States. 
Attendance figures were compiled on the basis 
of students enrolled for the first semester of 
this academic year. Registration does not 
include correspondence study, extension study, 
or other work not counting toward a degree. 
Columbia University with 11,836 students, 
according to figures at the university, is second 
largest, and the University of Illinois is third 
with 11,212. 











Children Love Color 
Use It in Teaching Them 


OU will want to know 
about Dennison’s Nature 


and Holiday Gummed Seals, 


The attractive colors and instruc- 
tive designs make them invalu- 
able for use in schools and kin- 
dergartens; excellent as awards 
of merit, as subjects for talks and 
compositions, asmodels for draw- 
ing and for decorating cards, 


Children are delighted with the 
Butterfly, Bird, Floraland Ani- 
| mal Seals which make lessons a 
pleasure and school work like 
play. Dennison’s Seals are sold 
by stationers and department 
stores or —-send today for free 
samples and a copy of ‘* Den- 
nison’s Goods for Usein Schools”’ 
—a useful booklet, full of good 


suggestions, and free to teachers. 








DENNISON’S, 
Dept. E8 


Framingham, 
Mass. 





Please send me samples of gummed 
seals for school use, and also the School 
Catalog, free. 

















Keep abreast | 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
— are ats a 
chology,’” “Story Telli 

in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ““Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’**The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 


AT 


Courses in 40 


subjects com- “Elementary School Ad- 
manding credit je vem Su = 
lor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
89 ilis Hall CHICAGO, LLUNOIS 

















Suggested by the Smet of PINEAPPLE 


Cut out and crayoned by girl 8 yrs. 
Same test, an illustration suggested by the smell of pineapple. 


oa 
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Teaching Drawing Through 
the Five Senses 
(Continued from page 313) 


I feel a general all-round development is what should be 
aimed at essentially, for children up to the ages of fourteen 
years, rather than severity of technique, which comes later 
with specialized art study. The children love this method 
and they have sufficient guidance to spur them on to greater 
knowledge of the things around them. I feel that sense 
training, inasmuch as it is definitely used as a means of 
cultivating accuracy in the sense of sight, isof Reat VALUE 
in the Art Class. 


The illustration shows the use of cut work in art teaching. 

In the lower grades children are so inclined to use an eraser far too 
frequently. If, to overcome this, they are told to cut out their objects 
instead, they just have to TumnK First and the results are so much 
better, and then when they do draw, they have much greater accuracy. 


The Making of a Newspaper in the Second Grade 


Mabel Gillis, Baltimore, Md. 


HERE were whoops of joy and sighs of satisfaction at 
the completion of The School Times, made by my 2A 
class. 

I happened upon the idea merely by accident. Dorothy’s 
father worked on a newspaper. One day Dorothy brought 
in a miniature paper she had made herself, roughly 
copied from “her father’s big one.” I showed it to my 
class with the question, “How would you like to make a 
newspaper of your own school?” That was enough. The 
children were most enthusiastic. There were many ideas 
instantly. They were directed to carefully study the paper 
at home and bring in suggestions the following day. 

The next day I brought daily papers and we discussed 
the different pages and divisions. 

The children were told to choose a name for our paper, 
our editor-in-chief, our assistants and reporters. 

The principal gave permission for the reporters to “cover” 
the different rooms for news in that particular class. They 
asked the children such questions, as “Have you been 
away lately? Anyone been home from school for illness? 
Have you been to or had any parties? Tell us some news 
from your home,” etc. The reporters made notes and 
wrote the news items up carefully when they returned to 
their own room. We received such items as these: 


Room A, Grape IA. Miss Smirn’s Crass 


Marjorie Lee had a birthday party Saturday. 
She was seven years old. Her mother made a cake and put seven 
candles on it. The children played games at the party. 


Louis Hall has been absent all week. 
He has the whooping cough. 


Margaret Mason’s father bought her a little dog. 
He is a collie. He is brown with white spots. Margaret has named 
him Brownie. 


Reds won over Blues in spelling this week. 


Jane Lowe has a baby brother. He was born last Monday. Jane’s 
mother and little brother are in the hospital. Her grandmother is tak- 
ing care of her. 


We had sporting editors who covered the playground at 
recess and brought in little items of the game and activities 
outside. 

All the reporters brought their items to the editor and 
his helpers, and any material that was doubtful was dis- 
cussed and “cut” if it was not met with approval. 

The small boy in charge of the Lost and Found column 
asked permission to post the following notice in the hall: 


Anyone who has lost or found anything please see Nelson Long. 
He will put it in The School Times. 


We had our advertising department, where we advertised 
the different stores in the block and their wares. 

In our editorial section we had little reports about the 
attendance banner and a sentence or two about the advan- 
tages of coming to school daily. These were written by 
pupils in the class. 

Little original stories of songs and pictures were written 
and the best selected for the paper. 

As the children were keenly interested in “ Uncle Wiggily” 
stories at that time, one little girl brought in an Uncle 
Wiggily story of her own creation and thereby gave a 
suggestion that the brighter children followed. Soon we 
had a number of such little animal stories. The best of 
these also were put in our paper. 

Those little ones not so apt felt a vital interest also. 
They copied poems from Robert Louis Stevenson which they 
had learned during the year. These were for our Times. 
They also compiled the list of songs learned during the year, 
and the interesting stories we had read. 

And now came arranging our newspaper. I went to a 
newspaper office and got the plain paper the regulation size. 
Then I typed our contributions in column widths. This I 
took to school and together the editors and children glued 
the columns to the plain sheets under my supervision. 

One little girl suggested that we take a picture of our 
school for the paper. This we had done and we put it in 
the front page in a double column with our school song and 
school colors under it. 

The last thing we did was to paste in our weather report 
of “Fair and Warmer,” and lo! our editor proudly held up 
The School Times made by the 2A class of our school. 





May-time 


Sweet is the brook’s soft purling, 
“Peace” is its whispered word; 
“Joy” is the message repeated 
From the throat of each caroling bird. 
“Hope,” say the orchards whose blossoms 
Promise the harvest’s cheer, 
Look, listen, dear heart, and be happy 
In May-time, dawn of the year! 
—Oliver Going 
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To a Milkweed Seed 


The walls of your prison are rent, O little 
brown seed, 
And now you may fly away; 
May fly away where you will on your fairy 
wings, 
For a golden, glorious day. 


But down to the earth you must fall at last, 
little seed, 
And low in the earth you must lie, 
Your wild joy of life a sweet dream soon for- 
gotten; 
For, little brown seed, you must die. 


But there from the earth where you falter and 
fall and die, 
A hopeless little brown seed, 
There shall blush into bloom next June at the 
kiss of the sun 
A velvety, pink milkweed. 
—Mabel Cornelia Matson 














Make That Dream Tile 
Come True This Summer! 


See Honolulu, the fascinating capital of Hawaii 
—enjoy the ile motor drive around the 
island of Oahu—ride the waves in surf canoes 
or on surf boards at the famous and unrivalled 
bathing beach of Waikiki. Remember, May, 
June and July are Flower Months in Hawaii— 
and the climate is springlike in this land of 


romance, novel riences, fascinating music, 
friendly people onl tropic beauty. 

The journey there is made doubly enjoyable by 
the de luxe service provided aboard the two 
magnificent liners of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, which make regular fortnightly 


sailings—via the Southern Route of 
Smooth Seas and Sunshine. 


From LOS ANGELES 
Direct to HAWAII 


Go to California by your favorite route, then 
sail straight from Los Angeles on one of these 
giant liners: 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES—“Queen of 
the Pacific”—is the largest first-class passenger 
carrier under the American flag in the Trans- 
Pacific service, and ranks among the finest 
~_— afloat in the luxury of her appointments 
and the comfort of her ultra-modern passenger 
quarters. 


S. S. CALAWAII—“ Most Popular Cabin Line’ 
in Trans-Pacific Service”—is an excep 
comfortable liner, with every stateroom on the 
outside. She is particularly noted for her 
“friendly passenger atmosphere.” 


Low Round Trip Fares 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and up—accordi 
to steamship and hotel accommodations 

—will cover every necessary travel, hotel, and 
sightseeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip 
from Los Angeles to Hawais and return. 


A week each—going d a week 


ders in Hawaii Nationa) Park. 
Write for descriptive booklet 


and plan now for your “Trip 
to Paradise.”’ 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 








The Lollypop May Basket 


(Continued from page 362) 


the pattern until line c-d is reached. Using 
c-d for an axis, turn pattern over and draw 
around pattern again. Cut out. Now paste 
c-d to the lollypop stick with d resting on the 
button mold and ¢ directly under the tulip. 
If c-d is too long, trim it to fit. Lollypop sticks 
often differ in length. Bring o-p around to the 
rear and paste on the line c-d with p at the 
top. Now bring x-y to the front and paste 
along the stick at the left, with x at the base 
of the flower. Bring points e and f of the two 
leaves together and paste. Small Dennison 
paper cups may be placed in each of the 
cornucopias formed at the base of the leaves. 
To remove the candy from the flower without 
destroying the basket, cut into the top of the 
green waxed paper in which lollypop is enclosed, 
bend paper back and carefully break off the 
stick at the base of the candy. After removing 
the candy, press the waxed paper into a ball 
and it still forms the center of the tulip. 





Pussy Will-O 


Pussy Willow on her pillow 
Wakens, yawns, and stirs; 
Then to watchful Mother Willow, 
Fretfully she purrs: 
“Guess I’ll go right out and play now; 
I won’t wear my furs!” 


Pussy Willow left her pillow, 
Peeked outside to see 

Other little sister pussies 
Swinging, gay and free. 

Dressed in silver fur all over, 
Snug as snug could be. 


Then our wise, wee Pussy Willow 
Sang as she donned hers: 
“Pussy will, O, Pussy will, O, 
Pussy will wear furs!” —Sel. 





To encourage thrift, many savings banks in 
Czechoslovakia give to each new pupil in the 
elementary schools a passbook with a be- 
ginning credit of one krone. The schools of 
the country celebrate thrift day and impress 
upon the children that saving insures happiness 
and that industry and thrift mean prosperity 
for the individual and for the nation. 

—School Life 





The apple tree has been so good, 
So patient through the cold, 

That elves of spring have brought to it 
Their treasures to unfold. 


And every gnarled old bough can boast 
An exquisite array 

Of fairy fabrics, pink and pearl, 
An elfin spring display. 


And when the moon is overhead, 
It pays a silver fee 

To share the pageant that enchants 
Our fragrant apple tree.—Sel. 





Toy Balloons 


There came a peddler down the street 
With toy balloons, to-day— 
They seemed to me a great bouquet 
Of flowers, fresh and gay! 
The purple ones were violets, 
And those a glowing red 
Were tulips taken from the ground 
To dance there overhead. 


I watched a wee girl customer 
Who was about to cry 
Because she really did not know 
Which one she’d rather buy! 
The lovely poppy-yellow one, 
Or else the pretty blue? 
My pennies brought her April smile— 
For one and one are two! 














—Jane Gargan 














Libr 
A’SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. S, 800 Cuyahcga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























ARN extra money for your summer 

vacation by devoting a few hours each 
week to securing subscriptions for HYGEIA, 
the health magazine for the public. Every 
teacher, parent, nurse, physician, dentist and 
housewife is a prospect. Liberal commission 
paid. Write for particulars. 


HYGEIA, Department PR, 
535 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


For Hot Food at Noon 
STERNO 


2 \ 









ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove Including Can of 
Sterno Canned Heat and Handy 
Extinguisher 


How much a hot dish or hot drink adds to a lunch! 
Set up your Sterno Stove right on your desk, and heat 
soup or coffee, boil eggs—prepare a meal that will start 
the afternoon right. 

The handy, portable kitchen—boils, broils, fries per- 
Hae § Instant heat for curling or fat-iron. 

Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 413, and we 


will send you stove outfit prepai ce] 
CANNED 


STERNO “frat 


Sterno is m’f'd under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as a fuel 
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Convenient 
Sailings 
’ EUROPE 


TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


To Mediterranean ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, 
Venice 
($120 — $130) 
Majestic ee e July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda . July 24 
To England and France 


Entire ship devoted exclusively 
to Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only 
for students, teachers, pro- 
fessional men and women 
and similar vacationists. 

Other sailings earlier and 
later from New York, Bos- 
ton and Montreal to all 
principal European ports. 


& = (up) | RoundTrip 
$170 (up) 
All-Expense-InclusiveTours 
From New Yorkand return to New 
York. Tours of various lengths 


with from 5 to 35 days in Europe. 
Prices from $225 to $557.50. Ask 


for Tours Booklet. 
Ga 


Apply 
NOW to 
your local 
steamship 
agentorto 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Ariannic Tasosponr Lins -Rep Stan Live 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; also Boston, 
ontreal and other principal cities 



































| PICTURE STUDY 


In the Grades 
By O. W. NEALE 
64 Masterpieces 456 Pages 
Story of Each Picture Biography of Painter 
Suggestions fcr Language Poems 
Beautifully illustrated Artistically bound 


Published in 1925 
Just the Book You Need 


* Price $2.40, postage prepaid 


0. W. Neale Publishing Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 











Satisfactory Luncheons for San 
Diego Pupils 


Cafeteria service is available to all pupils in 
San Diego, California, high schools and in 
practically all elementary schools. This is a 
development of the past five years. In earlier 
days parent-teacher organizations rendered 
helpful service, and many women donated their 
time in order that school children might have 
well-prepared and nourishing food at a nominal 
price. The service is now operated independ- 
ently on a self-supporting basis. Though a 
manager is usually in charge of the cafeteria, 
the work is under the supervision of the 
principal of the building, who has authority to 
see that a guaranteed standard of service and 
food is maintained.—School Life 





Pupils Trained in Story Telling 


A story telling club as a class activity fur- 
nishes to girls in the upper classes of Brockton, 
Mass., High School an opportunity for self- 
expression. At monthly meetings held in 
the school library a carefully planned pro- 
gram is carried out, and stories appropriate 
to the season are told. The stories may be 
learned verbatim or told in the girls’ own 
language. They are rehearsed with a faculty 
supervisor before telling, the aim being to tell a 
story that will appeal to children of the first 
to the fifth grade. The girls are frequently 
called upon to speak on special occasions in 
school, and often go out in teams to entertain 
children in their schoolroom celebrations. 





Snow Sculpture for Outdoor 
Recreation 


Snow and ice are the artists’ materials used 
by Chicago public school children in executing 
on the playgrounds the works of sculpture and 
painting. 

Snow sculpture and ice painting furnish 
outdoor reaction for thousands of children who 
otherwise would spend most of their spare time 
indoors, which is not conducive to goed health, 
or in gangs on the street, which is not conducive 
to good morals. In addition to the physical 
and moral benefits, the children are learning 
something of color, design and manipulation. 

—H ygeia 





The Naughty Stars 


Old Mother Night sent the stars to their beds 
And covered them all up, even their heads; 
What under Heavens did some bad stars do 
But pick little holes and peek right through! 
—Blanche F. Gile 





Average school attendance is five per cent 
higher in counties which employ full-time 
truant officers than in the counties which do 
not employ a county truant officer, according 
to a survey recently conducted in 101 counties 
n Illinois. 
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THE BIG CO- 
OPERATIVE 
TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its possessions. 
Write for our free literature. 

DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 


National Educational Service, Inc. 
Main Offi 


ce: 
3350 E. Colfax DENVER, COLO. 




















Continental 


Center of New York’s Activities 


Broadway at 41st Street 
Finest location to live when 


300 Rooms, 300 Baths 
$2.00 $2.50 and $3.00 per day 
Double, $3.00 to $6.00 


ROOMS OF UNUSUALLY LARGE SIZE 


Send for Free Map of New York 


| HENRY S. DUNCAN, Proprietor 


Hotel 


in town 


Between Grand Central 
and Penn. Terminals 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Summer Session June 21 to July 31, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and 
elementary teachers in the most recent 
developments of child training. Dem- 
onstrations with children. Accredited. 
High official rating. ; ; 

The college environment is particu- 
larly favorable for summer study and 
recreation. There is a 
unique spirit of good 
fellowship in a delight- 
ful social and cultural 
atmosphere. New com- 
pletely equipped college 
and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most 
desirable residential 
section of Evanston. 
Campus of 3% acres, 
two blocks from beauti- 
ful LakeMichigan.offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. 

For summer bulletin address the Registrar, 


Summer School, Box 24, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

















ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


The 
AMERICAN, GRAYON_COMPANY 





Teachers and Students Attention 


We want a Representative in each City in U. S. anda 
student in each school to act for us. Will not interfere 
with studies. Write SCHOOL BUSINESS SERVICE, INC., 
244 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speak Monol Folk Dances, Operettas. 

Pageants, Musical Lg om Songa, Motion & Pantomime 

Songs. Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

Hand books.Make-Up-Goods, 

etc. For ail ages and occasions 

Large catalog Free. 

625 $0. Wansem Dept. 's? 
. Wa ¥ 
CHICAGO 











New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


Send 2c Stamp 


for complete information on how to make 
extra money in spare time, and how to beau- 
tify your home with c ing art giftwares. 


Beautiful Catalog of Gift Wares 
You Can Decorate At Home 


This will be welcome news to many women. You need 
ho artistic talent or experience to decorate parchment 
shades, candle sticks, mirrors, wall plaques, hanging 
book shelves and many other novelties so much in vogue. 
Our Home Service Bureau will gladly send you details 
of how you can buy art objects at lowest prices through 
a big national organization, how you can learn to deco- 
rate them yourself by a simple method, how you can 
place them in your home to best advantage, or how to 
sell them at tidy profits. Many women developed this 
idle hour diversion into a profitable business with steady 
incomes of $10 to $50 aweek. Mail letter at once for 
colorful illustrated 32-page book, sent free on request. 
Write today, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 


Home Service Bureau Box 56-E 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Adrian, Michigan 























Work for “Uncle Sam’”’ 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? In getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, use of their training and 
education. Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R235, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and free sample examination coaching. 





School Playgrounds Gain- 
ing in Beauty 


Eighty school playgrounds have been en- 
tered in the national playground beautifica- 
tion contest conducted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Others 
of the 312 playgrounds enlisted in the contest 
by 182 cities are adjacent to schools but are 
not the property of school organizations. 

The competing school playgrounds range 
from the scrubby field around the little red 
schoolhouse, where rural children play their 
games, to modern high school athletic fields. 
Antreville and Coward, S. C., are the smallest 
communities entering school playgrounds. 
Each boasts one hundred people. New York 
City is the largest, entering the Public Schools 
Athletic League Field in Brooklyn, and the De 
Witt Clinton High School Playground. Other 
small towns which will beautify school play- 
grounds are Cedar Creek, Wis., population 
150, Greenwood, Va., 200, Hemlock, Mich., 
500, and Stillman Valley, IIl., 300. 

The beautification contest closes in Novem- 
ber, 1926. It was made possible through 
$3000 in cash awards offered by the Harmon 
Foundation. One thousand dollars of this 
will be distributed in each of three population 
groups among the eleven playgrounds making 
the greatest progress in attractiveness. The 
leading playgrounds will win $500 and the 
ten next highest $50 each. An additional 
$1650, donated by certain nursery companies, 
will allow a prize of $50 in nursery stock to 
each of the thirty-three winning grounds. 

In a number of cities Parent-Teacher groups 
have taken the initiative in entering play- 
grounds in the contest. Some grounds have 
been entered through the wish of the schcol 
children. The interest and pride of school 
children will be employed in beautifying not 
only school but community and neighborhood 
playgrounds, and promises to afford a means 
of practical nature study. Arbor Day, this 
year, will have a special significance through 
the planting of trees and shrubs on playgrounds 
throughout the nation. 

The enthusiasm with which schools are 
taking up the beautification idea is illustra- 
tive of their new attitude toward recreation— 
the fourth “R” in the modern curriculum— 
according to the Playground Association of 
America. A generation ago schools gave little 
thought to directed play, but now they recog- 
nize it as an essential part of education. In 
122 of the 711 cities reporting directed play- 
grounds for the Association’s recent Year 
Book, boards of education were named as the 
managing authorities of municipal recreation 
systems. Three hundred and three cities 
reported a total of 5375 acres in school play- 
grounds. In 219 cities, 1389 school buildings 
are used outside of school hours as community 
recreation centers. 





The Floods of Spring 


Though fields are white with driven snow, 
The floods of spring exultant rise. 

The dreaming earth they overflow; 
Their joyous song awakes the skies. 


Throughout the land the cry rings clear: 
The Spring is come! The Spring is here! 
We are the heralds who acclaim 
Our sovereign lady, Spring, again. 


The Spring is come! Light fills her glance! 
And blossom-crowned upon her way, 

The sunny, smiling days of May 

Are weaving, joyously, their dance.—Sel. 
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Booklets to 
help you 


If you are still undecided, 
these books will be of ma- 
terial aid in making a 
decision. 


If you are going anywhere 
WestortotheGreat North 
Woods of Wisconsin, they 
will give you avery com- 
prehensive description of 
the places you will surely 
want to visit. 


In short, they will show you how 
to get the most for your vacation 
dollar. 


They are yours for the asking. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Fares 






Se 88 8 6 eo oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ey 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Mgr., 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
226 West Jackson St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the booklets checked, 
without any obligations to me. 
Wisconsin’s Land O’ Lakes 
Black Hills of South Dakota 
Colorado 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone National Park 
Zion National Park 
Jasper Nutional Park 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 
Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Average S: Temperature 
A Unique and Thrilling 


SUMMER VACATION 
8 Day Tours—*95” 


and up, including every expense for Steamer, Hotel and 
Fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 


A delightful Ocean Voyage — A 
quaint Foreign Country—aAll Sports 
and the Amazing marvels of 
Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 
“FORT VICTORIA” & 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Booklet Write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent 


St. George Hotel, Bermuda 
—Unique location, commanding 
wonderful views. Unsurpassed 
i Magnificent tiled, 
heated and covered swimming 
pool. Golf and all other sports. 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
University of Cincinnati 


Two Six Weeks’ Sessions, June 21—July 30 
July 31—September 2 


Pre-School, Kindergarten and Primary Courses. Demon- 
stration Rooms, Undergraduate and Graduate Instruction. 
Visiting Specialssts. Send for announcements to 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, Ohio 
5 Q hiking, fishing and horseback 
riding. Home Cooking. Ranch 


eats. Address 


FOREST INN ESTES PARK, COLO. 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 





Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 
Rockies. Ideally situated for 





It’s Easy to Decorate 
When You Use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steoel Pointe 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For the Heavier Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. PHILA. PA. 


PLAY Ss 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young people for 
| classroom or public performance. 

“i The plays on this list are available also 


through our Library Service. Particulars 
on request. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago, ItIinols 




















**Middle Schools’’ 

British Columbia is about to undertake an 
important experiment in education, as a result 
of .the report of an expert commission which 
investigated the provincial school system last 
year. This report’s chief recommendation was 
that the school system be completely over- 
hauled by the establishment of “middle 
schools” for pupils between the lower graded 
and the high school, these institutions being 
designed to test out each pupil’s particular 
abilities and guide him along most profitable 
lines in the high school. 

Experimental “middle schools” as proposed 
by the commission, will be opened in Vancouver 
shortly, it is announced at the Department of 
Education here. If they are a success in 
Vancouver, “middle schools” will be estab- 
lished all over the province. Specially selected 
teachers will be employed in these schools to 
discover each pupil’s proper line of work, and 
so prevent him from pursuing studies in the 
high school and university for which he is not 
suited.—Christian Science Monitor 





The Huckster 


The huckster is Italian; 
He goes by every day, 

And carries fruit and vegetables 
In wonderful display. 





With voice as sweet and mellow, too, 
As any fruit he bears, 

He calls attention constantly 
To all his tempting wares. 


“Bananas, melons, peaches, pears, 
Pineapples, berries, too! 
Potatoes, cabbage, corn, and peas!” 
He runs the whole list through. 


The crispy lettuce decorates 
His load with lovely green, 
And pinkish carrots always make 
A charming color scheme. 


We'd miss the huckster’s singing voice; 
We like his happy mood, 
But most of all we’d miss, I fear, 
His most delicious food. 
—Mary L. T. Tafts 





Schools to Have Course on Thrift 


Dr. A. O. Thomas, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Maine, announced recently that a com- 
mittee of three named by the Maine Savings 
Bank Association will collaborate with him in 
working out a course of study on thrift to be 
taught in the intermediate schools of the state. 
The course will be ready for the opening of 
schools in September. 














The Need of the Hour 





Stories of the 


Fully Illustrated—Maps 














STORIES 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
FOR 


YOUNGEST READERS 





























his family. 


selves for that purpose. 


FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
Large Type 


By using the stories of American 
history in teaching children, we 
insure the development of whole- 
some ideas from the start. 

Let our coming citizens’ first 
reading lesson give them clear, 
distinct ideas of the real purpose 
of our government. 
get the big vision of granting to 
others, as well as getting for them- 
selves, justice, equality, and the 
2) right of self-determination—the 
vision held by the founders of our 
government, 
which makes America the best place on earth for the man 
who wishes to do the most and get the best for himself and 


Let them read of the daring voyagers who found and 
explored the new country, and the courageous colonists 
who established homes, and business, and government. 

Let them read how the country grew, how cities were 
built, farms tilled, factories established; how roads, and 
finally railroads, were built connecting the cities; how 
churches and schools were established; how laws to benefit 
the people were made by men elected by the people them- 


United States 


Price, 75 cents 


Let them 


the realization of 





234 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL ot UBLISHING COMPANY 
ourth Avenue 
amr vones 


2457 Preirie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. | 























Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED 1904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. * 
IN THE 


Enroll only Normal and College 
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Sa aS 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


Graduates 
AGENCY Branch Offices: 
410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG DENVER.COLO Eyotiend, a en 








Kansas = Mo. Rialto Bidg. 











Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Forty-first year. Well prepared Grade Teachers and Supervisors are in good demand at all 
times. Salary range past year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools, Suburban 
Schools and best schools everywhere. Send for 1926 booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 




















B. F. CLARK 43rd YEAR H. D. HUGHES 


THE CLARK AND THE BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Lyon and Healy Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Flatiron Bldg. 5024 Jenkins Ave. Globe Bidg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
211 N. Calvert St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
New York Life Bldg. 


Write us about prospects for salary advancement, better location, and more desirable work. 
Your increased salary more than covers all expense. Correspondence confidential. 





Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpr>P, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write— PAUL YATES 
618 South Michigan Avenue, ¢ hicago, III. 


--FISK TEACHERS AGENCY.-- 
E. E. OLP, Manager 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


For many years leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquart f hi ti 
tpt Pee y Levey g g quarters for teaching positions anywhere 





Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bldg , Portland, Ore. 
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Chicago’s Pupils Tested 


Chicago’s public school output was put to 
the acid test before the eyes of practically 
the entire personnel of the principals of the 
city, writes Harold O. Totten in the Chicago 
News. 

Seated at the customary homely, useful 
schoolroom desks, which had transformed the 
stage of Fullerton Hall in the Art Institute 
into a recitation room, forty members of the 
present midyear graduating classes underwent 
a “sampling day.” 

Forty youngsters, selected by lot from 
schools chosen at random, were presented 
with an assortment of tasks along various 
lines. The tasks were furnished, as William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, ex- 
plained, “by an assortment of people who 
admit themselves to be of average intelligence.” 

The task served a double purpose. They 
gave the educators a tangible evidence of the 
results expected from their work. And they 
showed the educators whether or not they 
have accomplished the results which the 
citizens believe they should. 

The life of John Quincy Adams was looked 
up with the aid of a card catalogue, at the 
suggestion of Carl B. Roden of the Chicago 
Public Library, to illustrate the use of reference 
devices. Frank Carson, editor of the Herald 
and Examiner, submitted a proof sheet with 
the spelling to be corrected. 

G. B. Stephenson, Boy Scout executive, 
submitted the characteristics of five imaginary 
persons, and the pupils had to list them 
according to their estimate of their good 
citizenship. There was a brief sketch of a 
skater to illustrate a point, the wrapping, 
tying and addressing of a book to be sent 
through the mails, and a selection of art and 
sculpture for quality. 

The class read music as it was thrown on 
the screen and then chose between several 
selections as to their quality. giving the reason 
for choice. They were called upon to write 
the names and composers of a group of classical 
music compositions. 

The students’ part ended with an eight- 
minute original drama entitled “Safety First 
and All the Time,” played by thirteen students 
of the Gregory School. And, finally, the 
audience directed inquiries at the superin- 
tendent. George A. Beers, President of the 
Chicago Principals’ Club, decided which of 
the inquiries the superintendent should be 
required to answer. 

“These twenty-five lessons teach us this 
and that as to the sort of human output our 
samples are,” Superintendent McAndrew con- 
cluded. ‘‘The workman learns much from 
the product of his fellows and returns to his 
labor with renewed interest.” 

The affair was not ashow-off. For although 
the public had furnished the tests, the public, 
as represented by the press, was not permitted 
to watch the results. Crowded quarters and 
a protest from some of the principals closed 
the doors to the press, although Superintendent 
McAndrew favored public representation. 

Like clockwork twenty-five tests, all fur- 
nished or suggested by persons in public life, 
were run off. A health test opened the 
meeting. Then, working on the theory that 
“a public school graduate should be able to 
select and discuss the essentials of speech,” 
the pupils discussed a speech by John W. 
Ogren on “What the Public Expects of Its 
Schools.” S$. E. Thomason, business manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, submitted a deposit 
slip to be footed, because “eight years of 
schooling should make a boy or girl absolutely 
reliable in the use of figures.” To show the 
ability to use tools, the class was given a 
window screen to repair. While the boys 
were doing this, the girls were called upon to 
finish making a belt for the boys’ safety patrol. 
Next came a literary test, suggested by Keith 
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